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Military and Economic Security 


ONLY WITH STRENGTH AND WITH UNITY IS THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM ASSURED 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at the Annual Convention of the National Junior Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 10, 1953 


RESIDENT Henderson, Governor Anderson and mem.- 
bers of this great chamber: I thank you sincerely for 
the warmth of your welcome and for the honor of your 

invitation to be with you today. That invitation had many 
values for me. It was brought to me by the distinguished Con- 
gressman from this district, my old and dear friend, Congress- 
man Walter Judd. 

And yours is an organization with a proud record. First, 
each of you is a young and responsible person already the pos- 
sessor of a record of achievement. But more than this, col- 
lectively you have a most enviable record of achievement. You 
have sought nothing for yourselves. You have sought ways to 
serve the United States of America and freedom everywhere. 

I come here in real humble pride, that I assure you. 

I have been fortunate that my own life has been spent with 
America’s young people The grave decisions that I have been 
compelled to make, at least before this calendar year, have 
been vindicated by the skill, the sense of responsibility and 
the responsibility and the sacrifice of America’s young men. 
My faith in them is my unbounded faith in America itself. 


Now because you are both young and — you know 
what is your greatest responsibility of all. It is tomorrow. 
It is the whole future of freedom. 


In the minds of all of you—as in my own mind—is a long 
list of critical subjects confronting our —_ today, indeed 
confronting all people. I wish I could discuss all af these 
with you—the problems of healthy foreign trade; the regula- 
tion of Government expenditures; the achieving of a more 
just tax structure; the development of sound agricultural pro- 
grams; the great work to be done in the fields of education, 
health and welfare, the great problem of the spiritual reju- 
venation of our own people and of free people throughout 
the world. All of these problems I should like to discuss with 
you and have your convictions and conclusions on them. 


But there is, however, one matter that overshadows all of 
these. It is the constant, controlling consideration in our na- 
tional life today. It is—our nation’s security. 

Quickly we can see how this one issue effectively rules all 
others. It alone comes close to fixing the levels of our national 
budgets—when two of every three dollars spent by our Federal 
Government go to defense purposes. It thereby almost auto- 
matically sets the requirements for Federal taxes. It directly 
affects the welfare of our farms, so dependent upon wide 
opportunities for export. 

And it is intimately bound up with foreign trade—for our 
own imports of such critical products as nickel and cobalt and 
mica are essential to our national security. 

It is no wonder that our national security is so vast a 
matter—for the struggle in which freedom today is engaged 
is quite literally a total and universal struggle. It engages 
every aspect of our lives. It is waged in every arena in which 
a challenged civilization must fight to live. 

It is a military struggle—on the battlefields of Indo-China, 
and still in Korea. 

It is an economic struggle—in which the equivalent of a 
lost battle can be suffered in a ruined rice crop in Burma or 
in the l.ging of a critical production line in America. 

It is a political struggle—speaking at the conference tables 
of the United Nations, in the daily diplomatic exchanges that 
flood the cable wires and telephone lines of the whole world. 

It is a scientific struggle—-in which atomic energy plants 
and colossal! wel yr can produce terrible wonders 
matching in fateful effect the invention of the wheel and of 
gunpowder. 

It is an intellectual struggle—for the press and the radio, 
evgry spoken and printed word, can either inspire or weaken 
men’s faith in freedom. 

It is a spiritual struggle—for one of communism’s basic as- 
sumptions about the nature of men is that they are incapable 
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of ruling themselves, incapable, the Communists say, of attain- 
ing the spiritual standards and strength to solve national prob- 
lems when these require voluntary personal sacrifice for the 
common good. 

That is the Communist'’s justification for regimentation, for 
dictatorship called in his language, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

All this we deny. And we must seek in our churches, our 
schools, our homes and our daily lives the clearness of mind 
and strongness of heart to guard the chance to live in freedom. 

For this whole struggle, in the deepest sense, is waged 
neither for land nor for food nor for power—but for the 
soul of man himself. 

Now, my young friends, these are real, tough facts—not 
mere poetic fancies. They are facts as true and as compelling 
as any airplane production schedule, or the fire power of our 
guns, or the armor of our tanks, or the speed of our jets. 

I cannot presume today to speak of all aspects of so vast, 
so all-embracing, so total a struggle—nor of all the truths 
that must, I believe, guide us steadfastly. 

I wish to speak simply of two of these truths. 

The first is this: Our military strength and our economic 
strength are truly one. Neither can sensibly be purchased at 
the price of destroying the other. The second 1s this: This 
nation and all nations defending freedom everywhere in the 
world are one in their common need and their common cause 
and none can sanely seck security alone. 

The first of these two truths concerns our military posture 
of defense. 

The second concerns our whole concept and conduct of 
world affairs. 

Let us consider each of them briefly, for the mere assertion 
of a central truth proves nothing and convinces no one. 

The central problem of our military defense is not merely 


to become strong—but to stay strong. The reason is obvious; 
we cannot count upon any enemy striking us at a given, ascer- 


We live, as I have said before, not in an 
a time of tension 


tainable moment. 
instant of peril but in an age of peril 
and of watchfulness. 

The defense against this peril, then, must be carefully 
planned and steadfastly maintained. It cannot be a mere repe 
tition of today’s reflex action to yesterday's crisis. It cannot 
be a thing of frenzies and alarms. It must be a thing of 
thought and of order and of efficiency. 

Precisely such a defense is now being built for our country. 
I believe it does several things. It soberly promises more ef- 
ficient military production! ~ It realistically assesses ‘our long- 
term economic capacity. It demands the elimination of luxury, 
waste and duplication in all military activity. And it allocates 
funds as justly and as wisely as possible among the three 
armed services. 

It recognizes the great importance of air power. 

Concretely: These defense plans allocate 60 cents out of 
every defense dollar for air power. With the enactment of 
pending legislation our Air Force will have available for its 
expenditure more than $40,000,000,000. By mid-1954 its 
strength will total 114 wings. 

At the same time the air arm of the Navy will command a 
full half of all the funds available to the entire naval estab- 
lishment. The Navy and Marine air arms will alone total 
almost 10,000 planes. All this—I believe—promises both 
powerful air Wc and a no less powerful deterrent to any 
would-be aggressor. 

Greater efficiency in production will give us less costly pro- 
duction schedules—and something even more vital: fewer 
planes “‘on order,” more in the air. Today typical production 
schedules require twenty-five to thirty-four months for impor- 
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tant bombing types. Our civilian leadership in the Depart- 
ment of Defense believes that such schedules can be reduced 
to something like eighteen months. I repeat: that will mean 
fewer planes in theory, more in fact—more swiftly and less 
expensively. 

Next let us look at something very clearly—how many 
lanes—how many divisions—how great a Navy—should we 
rave? Such questions are these days earnestly and fervently 
debated by Pe sear of different theories, as well as a fair 
number of self-appointed experts. 

Now all this is healthy and proper enough; provided we 
do not lose sight of certain elemental facts. 

First: We must remember always that reasonable defense 
posture is not won by juggling magic numbers—even with an 
air of great authority. There is no wonderfully sure number 
of planes or ships or divisions—or billions of dollars—that 
can automatically guarantee security. 

Could I pause long enough to say in all of this I hope 
you will not forget the security of the United States is found 
first in the heart, in the heart of youth. Not only the heart 
of the man who has been or can be called to put on the 
uniform—in the heart of the grandmother and of the child 

that dedication and devotion to those great human rights 
for which our country and other free countries have stood. 

If we never lose sight of those great values, nor our devo- 
tion and dedication to them, we have achieved the first prob- 
lems of national security. 

Now the most uncompromising advocates of these magic 
numbers have themselves changed their calculations almost 
from year to year. Such changes are reasonable, as techno- 
logical advance requires. But the insistence that the latest 
change is final, definitive, sacred—that is not reasonable. 

Second: We must remember that all our plans must rea- 
listically take account—not just this year but every year—of 
colossal and continuing technological change. We are living 
in a time of revolutionary military science. 

Today twenty-five aircraft equipped with modern weapons 
can, in a single attack, visit upon an enemy as much explosive 
violence as was hurled at Germany by our entire air effort 
throughout four years of World War II. And those of you 
here who belonged to the Eighth, and the Ninth, and the 
Twelfth and the Fifteenth know what that was. 

And a third serious truth about our defense is this: There 
is no such thing as maximum military security short of total 
mobilization. Now total mobilization would mean regimenta- 
tion of the worker, the farmer, the business man—allocation 
of materials—control of wages and prices—drafting of every 
able-bodied citizen. It would mean, in short, all the grim 
paraphernalia of the garrison state. 

This would do more damage than merely to strain the eco- 
nomic fabric of America. 

It would—if long sustained 
are striving to defend. 

And it would ignore the most fundamental truth of all to 
which I have already alluded—the fact that this total struggle 
cannot be won by guns alone. 

I do not believe—in a word—that we can wisely subscribe 
to what I would call the “all-out” military theory of defense 
ignoring the other defenses of the heart and mind and in one 
economy that we must build and hold. 

There is another theory of defense—another oversimplified 
conception—which I believe equally misleading and danger- 
ous. It is what we might call the ‘‘fortress’’ theory of defense. 

Advocates of this theory ask: Why cannot the strongest 
nation in the world—our country—stand by itself? What does 
the United Nations matter? “And particularly in Asia, where 
so many of our sons have died in freedom’s name, why can- 


imperil the very liberties we 
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not we make our own decisions, fight and stand as only we 
ourselves may choose ? 

There are many answers, of which I will give you a few 

A total struggle—-let us never forget it—calls for a total 
defense. As there is no weapon too small—no arena too 
remote—to be ignored, there is no free nation too humble to 
be forgotten. All of us have learned—first from the onslaught 
of Nazi aggression, then from Communist aggression—that 
all free nations must stand together, or they shall fall sep- 
arately 

Again and again we must remind ourselves that this is a 
matter not only of political principle but of economic neces- 
sity. It involves our need for markets for our agricultural and 
industrial products, our need to receive in return from the 
rest of the world such essentials as manganese and cobalt, tin 
and tungsten, without which our economy cannot function 

This essential, indispensable unity means working together 

always within a clearly defined, clearly understood frame- 
work of principle. We know the need of working together 
in harmony with basic principles, within our own nation. It 
is the essence of the democratic process. We should not be 
ot ape that it applies just as vitally among nations—in the 
e community of the world’s free peoples 

How—-where—can there be retreat from this unity? Sur- 
render Asia? That would mean leaving a vast portion of 
the population of the entire world to be mobilized by the 
forces of aggression. Surrender Europe? That would mean 
more than doubling the industria” power of those same forces. 

Who is there who thinks that the strength of America is 
so great—its burdens so easy, its future so secure—that it 
could make so generous a gift to those challenging our very 
lives? 

And very important, there is no such thing as partial unity 
That is a contradiction in terms 

We cannot select those areas of the globe in which our 
policies or wishes may differ from our Allies—build political 
fences around those areas—and then say to our Allies: 
‘We shall do what we want here—and where you do what 
we want, there and only there shall we favor unity.” 
That is not unity. It is an attempt at dictation 
not the way free men associate 

We all hear, in this connection, a good deal of unhappy 
murmuring about the United Nations. It is easy to under 
stand this dismay. None of us is above irritation and frustra- 
tion over the seemingly vain and tedious procedures of poli- 
tical discourse, particularly in times of great crisis 

But none of us can rightly forget that neither the world 
nor the United Nations—is or can be made in a single image 
of one nation’s will or ideas. The fact is that from its founda- 
tion the United Nations has seemed to be two distinct things 
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to the two worlds divided by the Iron Curtain. To the Com- 
munist world it had been a convenient sounding board for 
their propagands, a weapon to be exploited in spreading dis- 
unity and confusion. To the free world it has seemed that it 
should be a constructive forum for free discussion of the 
world’s problems, an effective agency for helping to solve 
those problems peacefully: 

But the truth is that even if the United Nations were to 
conform to the concept held by the free nations, it would still 
be bound to show infinite variety of opinion, — clashes 
of debate, and slow movement to decision. For all this is 
little more than a reflection of the state of the world itself. 

An image of perfect symmetry would be a distorted image— 
the false creation of some nation’s or some bloc’s power-poli- 
tics. And perhaps one of the greatest values of the United 
Nations is this: It holds up a mirror in which the world can 
see its true self. And what should we want to see in such a 
mirror but the whole truth—at such a time of total struggle? 

There are—as you see-certain common denominators to all 
that I have said, certain constant thoughts I believe to be con- 
sistently relevant in facing tomorrow. 

We must see clearly that all the problems before us—from 
farm exports to balanced budgets, from taxes to the vital 
resources for our industry—all are dependent on our nation’s 
security. And in this real way freedom’s great struggle touches 
all of us alike—farmer and business man, worker and student, 
pastor and teacher. 

We know this to be true because we know that there is 
but one struggle for freedom—in the market place and in the 
university, on the battlefield and beside the assembly line. 

We know that strength means being strong in all these 
places and in all these ways. 

We know that unity means comradeship, patience and com- 
promise among all free nations. 

And we know that only with strength and with unity is 
the future of freedom assured. And freedom, now and for 
the future, is our goal! 

And now, my friends, before I leave you, I should like to 
give to you an announcement that came to me just as I left 
my airplane. 

There was a telegram came from the East that said that 
Senator Taft had announced that his physical condition has 
become so serious that he has had to give up his active duty 
as the leader of the Republican party in the Senate. 

I am sure that you would allow me to speak for you, in- 
deed I've already ventured to do so, I think, in a telegram I 
just sent, saying that we well knew that we could not 
spare such patriotic and devoted service as his, and sent him 
our prayers for his early recovery. 

Thank you very much. 


Our National Defense Program 


THE MONEY CURRENTLY REQUESTED IS SUFFICIENT 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, Secretary of Defense 


Delivered at the Annual Convention of the lowa State Bar Association, Sioux City, lowa, June 5, 1953 


R. PRESIDENT, members of the lowa State Bar Asso 
M ciation, and guests, I appreciate this opportunity to 

discuss with you our national-defense program. De 
fense is not one man’s job. It is not alone the Government's 
job. It is everybody's job. It is an organization job. It re- 
quires the interest; understanding, and — of the millions 
of fine men and wormen who are in the Defense Department. 
It requires the understanding, financial and moral support not 
only of the Congress but of all Americans 


On the one hand, there is no question but that an external 
threat of serious magnitude to our freedom and security exists. 
There can be no reasonable guaranty of survival until the 
military forces of the United States have been built up to a 
point where they can hurl back an aggressor and deal swift 
and certain retribution. On the other hand, a military buildup 
can be so costly that the impact on the Nation's economy, 
especially it it must be continued for a long time, could de- 
stroy the very liberties that we seek to defend. Stated in simple 
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terms, the answer is clear: We must increase the effectiveness 
of our defenses while decreasing their cost. 

While this is a simple and pe statement of the problem 
it is not an easy thing to do. The results can only be achieved 
if the overall plan is good, if all the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are well organized, and if all those in the 
organization attack the problem with spirit and determination. 
The final results will come as thousands, yes, millions, of 
things are analyzed item by item and a more efficient and 
effective solution found for working them out. This requires 
a great deal of patience and understanding and takes time. 
We face the alternative of loss of our liberties through external 
aggression or the loss of our liberties through the deteriora- 
tion of our economic system, unless we do find adequate solu- 
tions to our basic problem of increasing the effectiveness of our 
defenses while decreasing their costs. The present Defense 
Department is devoting itself to this difficult task. 

We are reexamining all of the activities and objectives of 
the Defense Department and realize that this reexamination 
must be made with determination, imagination, and an open 
mind. We realize that we may have to strip away the tough 
outer lining of military tradition and do away with obsolete 
methods of organization and of doing business wherever 
found. 

During the summer and fall of this year, it is planned to 
take a new look at the entire defense picture, particularly from 
a military point of view. This will involve an intensive and 
detailed study by the newly confirmed Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
They will consider all aspects of defense—missions, strategic 
plans, forces, weapons, readiness levels and mobilization re- 
serves, both stockpiles of materiel and capacity to produce. 
The current force plans are subject to whatever change may 
be indicated by this forthcoming review after they have been 
considered by the National Security Council and approved by 
the President. This will provide the basis for the fiscal year 
1955 budget. 

The fact that a review is indicated at this time is no criticism 
of past policies and recommendations but simply a recogni- 
tion that time has gone by and that conditions change. We 
have been particularly fortunate in the military chiefs who 
have helped to develop our present military policies. 

I have great confidence in the newly confirmed Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—Admiral Radford, General Ridgway, Admiral Car- 
ney, and General Twining. They are men of ability who will, 
I am sure, approach this important matter objectively and 
without prejudice. 

I have always been a little prejudiced in favor of a man 
who did his work well no matter what his job happened to 
be—workman or executive—enlisted man or officer. At the 
same time I have short patience with those whose actions are 
based on prejudice and whose opinions are not based on facts. 
I hope that all Americans, both military and civilian, will 
remember we fight under one flag. In Korea, where our brave 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen are fighting to defend 
the free world, this is no problem. They know they fight 
under 1 flag and for 1 purpose. While we are negotiating for 
an honorable truce in Korea, our hearts are with the men and 
women who are fighting in the meantime. Even if a truce 
in Korea is finally achieved, the fundamental danger ts not 
passed. It should be a comforting thought to the American 
people that we now have the finest trained and best equipped 
armed servicés in our history — when this country has 
been under full mobilization. Under our present plans this 
military strength will continue to increase. 

I am surprised¢that controversy has developed over the fact 
that the Defense Department has reduced its request for funds 
for fiscal year 1954 by more than $5 billion. After a careful 
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analysis of the problem we decided that this was all the addi- 
tional funds we needed. Due to the big carryover of funds 
from previous appropriations we did not think we should ask 
the Congress for more money at this time than we needed. 
a I am in the peculiar position of a son who goes 
to his dad for money and his dad insists on the son taking 
more money than he wants or needs or even thinks is good 
for him. 

The security of our country is above and beyond partisan 

litics. I believe that the Congress really feels the same way. 

his must be so, for at this stage in the budget review I find 
some Democrats who seem to be for the administration's 
budget and some Republicans who seem to be against it. I 
have watched the hearings so far with great interest. I am 
sure that the better the defense problems are understood the 
less controversy there will be about them. The Defense De- 
partment welcomes discussion and criticism regardless of 
source so long as it is objective and constructive. 

The total budget requests for fiscal year 1954 now before 
the Congress is $36.04 billion. This budget is $5.26 billion 
less than the budget presented by the previous administration. 
This new budget request is based on security first and economy 
second. It recognizes certain overfunding in the January bud- 
get request, particularly for excess funds for the Air Force. 

In our revision of the budget the previous request of the 
Army was increased from $12.1 billion to $13.7 billion to 
provide for additional ammunition and the equipping of ad- 
ditional Republic of Korea divisions, although the Army made 
substantial savings in other categories. The request for the 
Navy was decreased from $11.4 billion to $9.6 billion, and 
the request for funds for the Air Force was decreased from 
$16.8 to $11.7 billion. 

Our military program calls for the maintenance during fiscal 
year 1954 of the basic combat forces presently in being in the 
Army and Navy but with their military effectiveness improved 
by substantially increased modernization of equipment. In 
the case of the Air Force, substantially increased combat effec- 
tiveness will be achieved both through continued moderniza- 
tion of equipment and by a substantial buildup in the number 
of combat wings having full equipment. 

Through better utilization a manpower but with no reduc- 
tion in combat personnel we expect the Army to reduce its 
personnel from the level of March 1, 1953, by 74,000, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps by 70,000, but the Air Force by 
only 5,000 due to the fact that we expect to increase the num 
ber of wings in the Air Force 

The aircraft schedule now in effect is the one made up by 
the Air Force and approved last October. The fiscal year 1954 
budget request submitted in January was based on this sched 
ule with but minor changes. Month by month this schedule 
in total has not been met, the lost of production or slippage 
for various reasons being an average of approximately 12 per- 
cent for all aircraft and 22 percent for combat aircraft. While 
this schedule has not been officially changed, revisions have 
been under consideration in recent months, and a new sched 
ule has just been adopted. The new schedule, which will be- 
come effective July 1, will call for at least as many combat 
aircraft for fiscal year 1954 as did the schedule made out 
last October. We hope not only that this production sched- 
ule of cornbat aircraft will be made but that we will be able 
to produce at least 75 of the combat aircraft scheduled in the 
past year but not delivered. 

We hope that by concentrating on engineering and produc- 
tion difficulties we will actually make this new production 
schedule. We informed the aircraft manufacturers who came 
to Washington Tuesday to discuss this schedule that this sched- 
ule must be met, and we expected them to do it. If this is 





accomplished, it will be the first time that a monthly aircraft 
schedule in total has been made since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. This should give our Air Force rapidly increas- 
ing combat effectiveness both through modernization and in- 
crease in actual numbers of modern planes. It will give our 
pilots the kind of planes they should have whether they are 
called up to fight in Korea or elsewhere. 

The relatively large reduction in the funds being requested 
for the Air Force has been made for two reasons. The Air 
Force has available to it substantial carryover funds for air- 
craft from previous appropriations. We also know that planes 
now in production no longer have to be ordered so far ahead 
This shorter commitment type of planning will not only re 
duce the funds required but will also save money. Equally 
important, it will make it possible to promptly put into effect 
new military plans approved by the National Security Council 
after the study which the new Joint Chiefs of Staff will make 
this fall. 

The reduction in the Air Force budget is not an indication 
that we believe that airpower is any less important. It does 
not mean that we have lost confidence in the Strategic Air 
Force as a vital deterrent to aggression and as a decisive strik- 
ing force in case war is forced upon us. Neither does it mean 
that the Air Force budget has been cut to favor either of the 
other services. Including the new budget requests and the 
carryover funds, the Navy will have available $26.51 billion, 
the Army $30.73 billion, and the Air Force $40.17 billion 
The funds available to the Air Force are ample to continue 
a rapid buildup in its effective strength. 

We especially recognize the great importance of develop- 
ing new and better types of airplanes for production in future 
years, of providing substantial sums for research and develop 
ment so this can be done, and of bringing these superior 
models into production as soon as their superior merits have 
been proven. No eos projects for combat-type air- 
craft have been eliminated, and no other worthwhile develop- 
ment projects have been eliminated for lack of funds 

Airpower available for the defense of this Nation must in- 
clude not only the aircraft in the Air Force but also the air- 
craft in the Navy and the Marines. The quality of the planes 
and the capability of the pilots who fly them must be taken 
into account as well as the number of planes. While our Air 
Force is still not what we would like to have it, nor what it 
is going to be, I believe it is now the strongest, most power- 
ful Air Force in the world today. Not only is our equipment 
rapidly improving but our airmen are marvelous. The combat 
accomplishments of our pilots in Korea are evidence of this 
fact. 

Military expenditures are a heavy drain on the economy of 
the Nation and a burden on all the ape Therefore, we 
have an added responsibility of carefully reviewing the matter 
each year to make sure that we have the best possible military 
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plans and military strength that we can afford over a pariod 
of years. To do this we must keep our production programs 
as flexible as possible by not making commitments out any 
farther than necessary. 

Our defense program is a sound one and the money we are 
currently requesting is sufficient for the program. We are 
making every effort to get the maximum security possible for 
the money we spend. Our budget requests are also based on 
another well-recognized principle, namely, that money will be 
more effectively spent for the purpose if excess authorizations 
and funds are not available for easy spending. 

Our program has been given a great deal of thought and 
has been carefully analyzed not only by the officials of the 
Defense Department but by the National Security Council and 
the President himself. In his speech of May 19 he said: 
“There must be—far from any slackening of effort—a speed- 
ing, a sharpening, a concentration that will extract the last 
cent of value from every dollar spent. Our Defense Estab- 
lishment has yet to reach the level of performance we want. 
Until it has, we shall not rest. 

“I have given to this phase of our national planning care- 
ful, personal study and analysis. I have, as you know, lived 
with it for many years. I have also sought, of course, advice 
from the most competent people I could find. 

“Let me tell you how we approached this analysis. We did 
not set any fixed sum of money to which our defense plans 
had to be fitted. We first determined what is truly vital to 
our security. We next planned ways to eliminate every use- 
less expenditure and duplication. And we finally decided upon 
the amount of money needed to meet this program.” 

I know of no one in the whole world more competent to 
judge such matters than our President. He has approved the 
budget which we are proposing and the progress we expect to 
make in increasing the military strength of the Nation. 

In any discussion of military programs it is easy to lose 
sight of our ultimate aim—a secure and lasting peace. In the 
Defense Department and in our Government we afe actively 
striving for peace at all times even while we must be preparing 
for possible war. Realizing that we live in an age of peril, 
we must now plan for a strong defense over a longer period 
of time. Obviously no one knows what is going to happen in 
the next decade. I am still hopeful that we will not have a 
third world war. The great enigma of the twentieth century is 
the fact that, after victory in war, no nation seems to know how 
to win the peace. In our generation we have seen this happen 
twice. With a great effort from America, two world wars 
have been won. Without understanding what it takes to win 
the peace, two prospects for lasting peace have apparently 
been lost. I am hopeful, however, that, if while preparing 
for possible war we also strive to figure out what it takes to 
win peace after a war and start to put some of those policies 
into effect, we will still avoid a third world war. This is 
really the great challenge that faces all mankind today. 


The Air Force Budget 


PROPOSED REDUCTION DOES NOT RETARD AIRPOWER 
By LESLIE C. ARENDS, Representative from Illinois 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., June 11, 1953 


of this great body for 18 years. During this entire 

period I have served on what is now known as the 
Committee on Armed Services, which has primary jurisdiction 
over all legislative matters pertaining to our national defense 
I would hesitate to approximate the tens of hundreds of 


M: SPEAKER, it has been my privilege to be a Member 


hours I have listened to expert testimony from the Nation's 
military great-—the many hundreds of legislative measures 
that I and other committee members have studied, year in and 
year out, relating to large and small problems of our Nation's 
defense. 

I mention this not in order to qualify myself as a military 
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expert. I make no such pretense. I mention it simply to in- 
dicate my very special interest in national defense matters, as 
well as many yeats of concentrated labor on national defense 
problems. The record will show my determination, shared by 
the entire Armed Services Committee, that we have a sound, 
well-balanced national defense. We are determined that we 
shall have the kind of defense that will give our people the 
maximum possible security at the lowest possible cost. 

During these past few weeks we have heard much about the 
proposed $5 billion cut in the Truman Air Force budget. 
I am frank to say that some of the statements I have seen in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and in the public press decrying 
this proposed reduction have “‘sailed into the wild blue yon- 
der.” They evidence either little or no understanding of the 
basis for the reduction or are an intentional distortion of the 
facts. 

One of our colleagues has even gone so far ‘‘into the wild 
blue yonder” as to demand the resignation of Secretary of 
Defense Wilson. The demand is as ridiculous as the represen- 
tations made in support of it. 

Of course, those of us who have had the good fortune to 
serve for a number of years in the Congress have become 
adjusted to one of the great wonders of this Capitol City. 
Just as the birds, the bees, and the flowers emerge each spring 
from their winter's sleep, in Washington the Air Force budget 
also bursts forth, each spring, in full flower. 

It is perennial, Mr. Speaker, rooted in more than military 
reality. It is also rooted in politics, in emotionalism, in service 
rivalry, and in the evangelism of the Air Force cult which says 
annually that any independent analysis of the Air Force budget 
will voodo the Nation. 

This Air Force drive for a larger budget is an annual event. 
It used to be accompanied by air shows, remarkable high speed 
or long-distance flights and suddenly discovered enemy threats 
to our Nation. It offers excitement and controversy. It an- 
nually reminds us what would happen to our Nation if we 
should ever lose civilian control over our Armed Forces. 

Each of the services—the Air Force, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps—has its friends and vigorous sup- 
porters, in and out of Congress. That is understandable but 
it can lead to disastrous results of putting our defense out of 
balance. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has long since arrived when we stop 
evaluating our actual defense needs in terms of what the bud- 
get may or may not provide for our service favorite. The Air 
Force is only a part, to be sure, an important part, of our 
overall defense needs and plans. The same applies to each of 
the respective services. 

We should know from experience that each of the services 
invariably believes that it should be granted more funds than 
provided by the budget, or should have a larger part in the 
overall defense planning. In saying this I am not questioning 
the good faith of any Chief of Staff of any of the services 
Each is sincere, able, and conscientious. 

It is only human that men who have not commanded other 
services would gain tremendous respect for the particular 
weapon with which they have for many years been personally 
identified and for the military concepts of their services. It is 
only human that such men tend to magnify the importance of 
the particular weapon and service with which they have been 
associated. This is probably one of the basic reasons for the 
great differences that have characterized the professional 
opinions of our highest commanders from time to time as to 
our actual defense needs. 

In planning an overall defense program for our country's 
security all military extremisms must be resolved. This is the 
great duty and responsibility of the President of the United 


States. The role of our President in this process is especially 
critical for he is both the constitutional head of the executive 
branch and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. It is 
his grave duty to evaluate the innumerable factors, national 
and international, military and economic, that enter into a 
long-range defense program. 

This President Eisenhower has done. And I do not believe 
there is any man in America better qualified to make such a 
decision than President Eisenhower. 

I need hardly to remind you that he was, at one time, 
General Eisenhower who commanded not only the largest 
American Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps units in 
our history, but also their international counterparts. By the 
very nature of his background and experience with interservice 
matters, he, as an individual, is better equipped than any 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, individually or collec- 
tively, to decide just how much of what, on land, on the sea, 
and in the air, we need as a country for our own security. 

It was this man, now our civilian President, who made the 
basic decision on this defense budget and determined that for 
the next fiscal year the appropriation proposed for the Air 
Force can safely be cut $5 billion. He has determined that 
we can get the defense we need for less outlay at this time. 
His recommended appropriations for the respective services 
are in accordance with his considered and expert judgment on 
our country’s actual requirements. 

The opponents of the os eg $5 billion cut in the Air 
Force appropriation, including the departing Air Force 
Chief of Staff, have given people who are uninformed 
on the facts the impression that the reduction cuts the heart 
and muscle of our national defense. They have tried to make 
it appear that this reduction cripples, if not actually destroys, 
the country’s airpower. This was the line of argument made 
by a dedicated Air Force reservist from California in a recent 
speech inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


I frankly do not know whether the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and others making this same type of partisan argument 
are confused in their own thinking or are simply trying to 
confuse the country, or maybe there is some other objective. 

At any rate, let us make this point crystal clear, once and for 
ail: the proposed $5 billion cut.in the 1954 appropriation for 


the Air Force does not-—I repeat, does not—mean a reduction 
in our country’s airpower 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, and this is most important 
the United States Air Force is not, of itself, the sum total of 
the country’s airpower. The United States Air Force is just 
one part or one phase of our airpower. 

The term “Air Force’ and the term “airpower” are not 
synonomous. A reduction in funds for the Air Force does 
not, ipso facto, mean a reduction in the Nation's overall 
defense airpower. In fact, it does not, ipso facto, even mean 
a reduction in the power of the Air Force itself because it 
depends upon what you reduce in the Air Force. 

To evaluate properly what is proposed in the revised 
defense budget it is important that the people understand 
what actually constitutes airpower. It consists of much more 
than a large Air Force of so many groups, wings or squadrons, 
so many Air Force pilots and so many technicians. 

This Nation's airpower consists of the sum of the airpower 
of the Air Force, the airpower of the Navy and the airpower 
of the Marine Corps. This military airpower consists of both 
strategic and tactical aviation. Bombers flown from carriers 
are just as much a part of the country’s destructive capability 
from the air as land based aircraft. 

Then there must be added the Nation's commercial air- 
power, consisting of its commercial and private aircraft and 
facilities. And supporting the whole is the industrial might of 
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the Nation capable of producing the aircraft, and the national 
resources of manpower and operation of aircraft 

On previous occasions our Committee on Armed Services 
has called attention to the fact that the Air Force as a service 
is but one element of the total airpower of the United States 
This is a basic fact easily overlooked and now being overlooked 
in this present controversy 

The Air Force enthusiasts opposing the budget reduction 
for the Air Force would, deliberately or unwittingly, have you 
believe that the $5 billion reduction for the Air Force in 
dicates that the Nation's airpower is being neglected in our 
defense planning. Such is not the case. One simple fact dis 
proves it: that is, that of this enormous defense budget, 60 
cents out of every dollar to be available for expenditure next 
year will be for airpower and air defense 

No man has a greater appreciation of the importance of 
airpower in defense planning than has President Eisenhower 
He has made airpower the major emphasis in the revised 
defense budget..Sixty cents out of every dollar to be available 
next year for defense purposes will be for airpower and air 
defense 

Nor is the Air Force as a particular service being injured 
by the revised budget. I call your special attention to the fact 
that more than 40 percent of all defense funds programed for 
1954 will be for the Air Force as such. In terms of dollars, 
as of June 30, the Air Force will have available the tremendous 
sum of more than $40 billion 

As President Eisenhower so well pointed out in his address 
to the American people a couple of weeks ago, there is no 
magic in numbers. Nonetheless, by whatever numerical meas 
ure you use, whether it be dollars, percentages, wings, or what 
not, a careful analysis of the revised budget, with the $5 billion 
ap ate cut for the Air Force, brings you to the inescap 
able conclusion that the defense appropriation as proposed by 
President Eisenhower will give us the vital necessities of na 
tional security. Those who are so vigorously complaining, in 
cluding the Air Force, are really complaining that the Eisen 
hower budget does not allow them to spend with abandon 
They are really complaining that under the revised budget of 
President Eisenhower they are getting exactly what the country 
needs and not everything the Air Force might like to have 

There is one important aspect of our defense program that 
needs to be mentioned. It has an important bearing on this 
issue. I can, however, for reasons of security, refer to it only 
in general terms. Some of my colleagues can speak on this 
aspect far more authoritatively than.can | 

I refer to the tremendous impact of atomic weapons on all 
our defense planning—upon numbers of aircraft, numbers of 
artillery pieces, the types and numbers of ships, guided mis- 
siles, and so on. We are experiencing epochal changes in 
military matters. But, insofar as I can determine, the changes 
are not reflected in the determinations of the weapons con 
tended necessary by our military 

I suspect, Mr. Speaker, that we are in the era of the 
“Battleship General” in the Air Force. I suspect that our 
future problem is going to be to induce our military planners 
to incorporate the lessons of atomic tests into weapon require- 
ments, just as was the case in the old days between the 
“carrier admirals’ and the “battleship admirals” in the Navy. 

Just the other day we saw press accounts of the last atomic 
test for this year in Nevada. According to the press announce- 
ments the weapon exploded there approximately 50 kilotons 
Now just what does that mean? 

It means that when that one bomb exploded, it released ex- 
rag power equivalent to a mass bombing attack, with full 

ymb load, of 12,500 B-17 bombers, the heavy bomber of 


early World War II. It meant that that one aircraft, with one 
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bomb, was equivalent to 12,500 heavy bombers of the last war 
in Europe. Moreover, that force was concentrated instead of 
spread out all over the countryside, thereby applying that great 
military principle: Concentration of force. 

All of us read with awe during the last war of the great 
bombing attacks by 1,000 planes over Berlin, Stuttgart, and 
elsewhere. Today's fighter plane can carry a weapon with 
greater destructive power than at least 5,000 of these World 
War II heavy bombers. 

I do not pretend to be enough of a military expert to figure 
this problem out. But it takes no expert, in the face of such 
staggering figures, to realize that epochal changes in military 
science are with us. 

What does this new development do to the 143-wing con- 
cept that was adopted as a target by the Air Force some 2 years 
ago? And if the fire of one of our atomic artillery pieces can 
equal the destructive power of 100,000 to 200,000 of our 
most mighty cannons fired simultaneously, what is the impact 
on our artillery requirements ? 

Above all else, let us bear in mind that in these days of 
great international uncertainties it is impossible to make any 
fixed, rigid, unchangeable defense plan. Each month also 
brings new technological developments. 

There may be sudden, and even wholly unexpected changes 
in the international situation. Just as nothing is constant and 
definite in the world today, either as to our potential enemies 
and our allies, or as to mew weapon discoveries, there is 
nothing that can be fixed, definite aad constant in our defense 
planning. 

In other words, at all times we must be able to adjust our 
defense needs and requirements in accordance with what may 
develop internationally and may be developed technologically. 
To be sure, we must plan. We must plan on a basis of what 
we now know and on a basis of what we can reasonably 
anticipate. But it would be costly in dollars and costly in our 
defensive power if we freeze our thinking to any particular 
concept. 

This, apparently, the retiring chief of the Air Force and 
other Air Force enthusiasts would have us do. We are taking 
issue with the narrow vision with which the 143-wing program 
is advocated. The 143-wing concept has not been rejected as 
a concept. In fact, under the new budget program we will 
have by June of 1955 approximately 143 wings of Air Force 
combat strength—120 in the regular Air Force and 22 plus 
in the Air National Guard and Reserve. 

President Eisenhower has so revised the enormous defense 
budget so that it is based on the realities, as well as the poten- 
tialities, in the international situation. He has realistically 
taken into account what allied nations, to whom we have 
extended extensive financial aid, will be capable of doing 
within the period affected by your own defense budget. He 
has realistically taken into account the potentialities of im- 
provements in designs and methods within the period affected 
by the defense budget. He has realistically taken into account 
what can actually be produced in the budget period. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the administration's defense budget 
is designed to compel more realism and more efficiency in 
national defense. It is a program to give us better performance 
for less money. 

Very shortly we shall have a new Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Within a few months these professional military men of recog- 
nized ability will take a “new look,” so to speak, at our 
whole defense strategy and plans. It may be that they will see 
no reason for recommending any fundamental change in our 
present defense plans. Yet they may substantially revise them 
in their reevaluation of our military program. I do not know. 
But I would be less than honest if I did not frankly say that it 
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is very much in order to have a reexamination and reevaluation 
of our whole defense strategy and program by a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff who are not wedded to and inhibited by judgments 
reached in the past. 

Now, let us look a little more closely at the revised budget 
recommended by President Eisenhower as it applies specifically 
to the Air Force as one of the three military departments. Let 
us examine it so that we may see how realistic it is, both from 
the standpoint of our vital and necessary defense needs, and 
from the standpoint of production to meet those needs. 

President Eisenhower's revised budget for June of 1954 
will produce 114 wings. Again I remind you that this does 
not include the 7 wings of modern, first-line aircraft for the 
Air National Guard and the Air Reserve proposed by the 
revised budget. Together it would mean 121 wings. 

It is true that under the Truman budget 133 wings were 
scheduled for 1954, but the scheduling was only on paper as 
the lead times have proved to be wholly unrealistic. Under the 
Truman budget the best estimate is that 117 wings would 
probably have been attained. And again I must point out that 
the Truman budget made no provision for the modernization 
of the Air National Guard and Air Reserve. 

In Secretary of Defense Wilson, we now have production 
expert as head of our Defense Department. He believes that 
lead time for the production of aircraft should be based on 
realities, not simply figments of the imagination to be placed 
on paper. With his expert production knowledge, he has 
found that lead times have been much too long, and he has 
shown how the lead time can be reduced and thus reduce the 
need for so much forward financing. 

This results in two things. First, having an effective air- 
power defense actually in being instead of on paper; and, 
second, a substantial budget savings 

Secretary of Defense Wilson does not believe in making 


available money from the pockets of the American taxpayers 
simply to make it available. He does not believe in taking 
money from the American people and placing it on the Air 
Force shelf to be used by them as they desire. This administra 
tion, under President Eisenhower, has accordingly adjusted 
the amounts recommended for appropriation in accordance 


with what actually can be done. We are not asked to appro 
priate money for things that cannot possibly be delivered. 

The Eisenhower administration sees no magic in obtaining 
a sound national defense simply by appropriating dollars. That 
era has ended. We are now appropriating the poe money 
in accordance with what the country needs, and no more; and 
in accordance with what can be obtained, and no more, and 
in accordance with civilian and not military control. 

In our examination of the Truman budget it was found that 
the production and delivery schedules were unrealistic. Where 
133 wings were scheduled for 1954, only 117 wings could be 
brought into being at the very best, without any modernization 
of Air Reserve wings 

Moreover, in these 117 wings the Truman budget included 
17 troop carrier wings. ‘The new budget oo ides for only 12. 

This obviously means that in the new budget a higher per 
centage is given to combat wings. In fact, the budget sub 
mitted by President Eisenhower increased by more than 75, 
as compared to the Truman budget, the number of combat 
aircraft scheduled for delivery between July 1, 1953, and 
December 31, 1955. This is almost enough aircraft to equip 
a modern fighter wing. 

The adjustments that Secretary of Defense Wilson and 
President Eisenhower have brought about in the budget for the 
Air Force are in support-type aircraft, which includes trainers, 
transports, helicopters, and liaison aircraft. I might add that 
the budget adjustments have also resulted in the elimination 
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of procurement of the so-called special mission aircraft used 
to haul the so-called VIP's, foreign and domestic, here, there, 
and everywhere in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, surely this change of emphasis to combat types 
of aircraft over VIP transports is not the basis of the complaint 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Yorty] and Air Force 
partisans. Surely they are not complaining because the Eisen 
hower budget places emphasis on combat aircraft and less 
emphasis on auxiliaries, so to speak. 

What, then, can be the basis for their complaint? Could it 
be that they have become hypnotized by the magic of billion: 
of dollars that they actually believe that the way to measure 
air power, and everything else, is in terms of billions «« 
dollars appropriated? Have they ever seen a dollar fly a. 
shoot down an enemy bomber ? 

Let me say to these distinguished gentlemen who appear 
so distressed that a way has been found to bring reason into 
Air Force planning and spending, and I want to emphasize 
this point: Not a combat plane for combat units that we want 
will be taken out of nad seh in fiscal 1955 or fiscal 1956 
due to the lack of money under the revised budget 

Mark you, that I say not a combat plane for a combat unit 
will be taken out of production. I am talking about defense 
needs. I am not talking about luxury items or other auxiliary 
items not so essential. I am talking about what we need and 
not what we can do without. 

Those who are so vigorous in the opposition to the pro- 
posed $5 billion reduction of the Air Force appropriation 
probably do not realize that the number of combat planes— 
I repeat, combat planes—scheduled for delivery to the Air 
Force in the 30-month period ending December 1955 will be 
higher in the Eisenhower budget than in the Truman budget. 
Inasmuch as the Air Force is only one segment of our overall 
air power, I should also add that in 1954 and 1955 there will 
be no reduction in combat units-—I repeat again, combat units 

for the Navy and the Marine Corps 

Let me briefly summarize the aot with respect to the 
Defense Department budget for fiscal year 1954 that President 
Eisenhower has recommended. 

The budget totals $36.04 billion—-$5.26 billions less than 
the Truman budget requested. And that is what all this 
whooping and hollering and wailing is about—the military 
are not being given every cent they would like to have. This 
has always been so. I suppose we can never escape the spring 
war dance in Washington, with the service chief emerging 
from his five-sided tepee, in full headdress, dancing around the 
tomtom ind inciting the members of his tribe to take to the 
warpath for more public money. 

The administration's revised budget plans $13.7 billion for 
the Army-—$1.6 billion more than the last administration 
because they never budgeted the Korean war. It plans $9.6 
billions for the Navy a reduction of $1.8 billion from the 
Truman budget. It plans $11.7 billions for the Air Force, 
a reduction of $5.1 billions from the Truman budget for the 
Air Force. 

It plans an Army personnel reduction of 74,000, a Navy 
and Marine Corps reduction of 70,000, and an Air Force 
reduction of only 5,000. And, again, I point out that this 
personnel reduction is not in the combat units 

Even with the reductions, under this new budget with the 
carryover of funds previously made available, the Navy will 
have $26.51 billion, the Army $30.73 billion, and the Air 
Force $40.17 billion. This makes a staggering total of $97.41 
billion for the military. While dollars do not constitute the 
measure of defense effectiveness, this staggering total ought 
to be convincing even to the spenders that our defense pro 
gram is by no means being crippled by the Eisenhower reduc 
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tion. We are going to get a dollar's worth of defense for each 
dollar expended. 

Now, let us very briefly summarize the facts with respect to 
the Air Force itself under the revised budget. I believe it 
worth recapitulating because I want to make certain that the 
people see through the misrepresentations made in service 
emotionalism and partisanship to get the basic facts. 

First, under President Eisenhower's budget we are to obtain 
considerably more than 75 more combat aircraft in the next 
2 years than under the so-called 143-wing program of General 
Vandenberg and President Truman 

Second, under President Eisenhower's budget we will receive 
the same air defense for the United States, in interceptor air- 
craft, antiaircraft, and guided missiles as previously planned 

Third, under President Eisenhower's budget we will receive 
two more combat wings in the Air Force next year than the 
Truman budget planned 

Fourth, the Eisenhower budget will give us modern aircraft 
for the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve—23 
wings by 1955 not planned by the Truman budget. This, 
added to the 120 Regular Air Force wings will, in fact, pro 
vide the 143-wing total referred to as a minimum. 

Fifth, under the Eisenhower budget the fantastic money 
carryover that has been mortgaging our future is being reduced, 
without impairing airc raft procurement. 

Sixth, under the Eisenhower budget we are eliminating the 
extras, the luxury items, the unessential auxiliaries. We are, 
in short, placing the whole defense program on a realistic 
basis. 

Mr. Speaker, in this critical period we are, indeed, fortunate 
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to have in the White House today a man who has had a broad 
experience as a military commander over all Armed Forces. 
No one knows more than he the value of having an adequate 
national defense, and no one knows better than he as to the 
actual needs for such a defense. 

He also knows that there is more to national defense than 
airplanes, guns, tanks, and ships. It also involves our ability 
to sustain them, to produce and reproduce them. A sound 
fiscal policy is, in the last analysis, our first line of defense. 

We have in the White House a man who could have 
retired as a military hero, one of the greatest of all time, but 
now serves his country in a civilian capacity. He seeks only 
to serve. 

He has examined with the greatest care the whole defense 
budget and has recommended some substantial savings for our 
people without injuring our defense requirements. He has 

»inted out how we can have a sound, well-balanced defense 
* eliminating the waste, the useless, and the duplication. 

With all this confusing argument between service favorites 
and with this apparently conflicting testimony, the people 
naturally ask: Whom shall I believe? It seems to me that 
President Eisenhower would know best because he wants to 


.do what is best for the country as a whole and not simply for 


some one service. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Speaker, simply by saying that it is 
my honest, studied conviction that the proposed reduction of 
$5 billion in the Air Force appropriation as proposed by 
President Eisenhower deserves the support of all of us. It in 
no way harms, injures, or cripples our airpower. It is a 
reduction designed to give our tax-burdened people a dollar's 
worth of defense for each dollar expended. 


The Essence of Due Process 


RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL MUST BE PROTECTED 
By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, Justice, United States Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the American Law Institute, Washington, D. C., May 20, 1953 


HIS is an honored place you have given me on your 
program. Illustrious speakers have occupied it in years 


gone by, including the late beloved Chief Justice, 

Charles Evans Hughes. The years that have unrolled while 
this institute has functioned have brought new and perplex- 
ing problems to the bar and the bench. The search for new 
solutions within the framework of our constitutional system 
still goes on. The institute has helped in that cause. It has 
made us all more acutely conscious of our past; it has em- 
phasized the value of stare decisis; it has given the bar and 
the bench new insight into the glories of our inheritance. 

About 10 years ago the so-called new Supreme Court was 
busy reexaming such gloss as Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 
U. S. 251) and Tyson & Bro. v. Banton (273 U. S. 418) had 
placed on the Constitution. At the end of a term during which 
a number of cases of that vintage had been overruled I visited 
a small town in Oregon on a fishing trip. I stopped by the 
courthouse to pay my respects to the State court judge. He 
called in the members of the bar—six in number—and we had 
a delightful tea in his chambers. We explored many topics 
in our conversation from dry-fly fishing to stare decisis. Finally, 
near the end, there was a long pause when a lean country 
lawyer spoke up: 

“May I om a professional question?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Then tell me this,” he said. “Are you fellows fixin’ to 
overrule the rule in Shelley's case?” 


I do not come here to urge the institute to launch a pro- 
gram as revolutionary as that one would be. But I do come 
to commend to the bar an educational program—a crusade, if 
you please—on procedure. By procedure I do not mean the 
narrow technical conception which we associate with plead- 
ings. Rather, I mean the essence of due process, the curbs and 
restraints which Anglo-American experience has produced to 
prevent a man’s life, liberty or property from being subject to 
the caprice of a branch of Government or of one of its officials. 

History shows that governments bent on a crusade, or of- 
ficials filled with ambitions, have usually been inclinded to 
take shortcuts. The cause being a noble one (for it always is), 
the people being filled with alarm (for they usually are), the 
Government being motivated by worthy aims (as it always 

rofesses), the demand for quick and easy justice mounts. 
ese shortcuts are not as flagrant perhaps as a lynching. But 
the ends they produce are cumulative; and if they continue 
unabated, they can silently rewrite even the fundamental law 
of the Nation. 

I was reading the other day the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which was held on November 17, 1603. It was one of the 
treason trials at the commencement of the reign of James I. 
Jatles seemed determined to suppress the Catholics. And so 
plows were apparently hatched against him. One was to kid. 
nap the king and by fear obtain from him a full toleration 
of the Catholic religion. Another was to enlist Spanish sup- 
port and place Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne. It was in 
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the latter conspiracy that Raleigh was charged with being in- 
volved. Raleigh was suspected of having ample grounds for 
joining the plot: Elizabeth had granted him a monopoly of 
licensing taverns and retailing wines which James refused to 
renew; and the post of captain of the guards had been taken 
from Raleigh and bestowed upon another. 

The indictment charged that Lord Cobham and Raleigh 
were the conspirators. Lord Cobham was not produced at the 
trial. His examination before the Privy Council, however, 
was introduced in evidence. So were his letters. Raleigh, 
knowing that Cobham had retracted the confessions that im- 

licated him, wanted Cobham produced as a witness. And so 

aleigh said: ‘The proof of the common law is by witness 
and jury: let Cobham be here, let him speak it. Call my 
accuser before my face, and I have done.” 

Raleigh was overruled. Lord Chief Justice Popham said, 
“This thing cannot be granted, for then a number of treasons 
should flourish.” 

Justice Warburton added, ‘I marvel, Sir Walter, that you 
being of such experience and wit, should stand on this point; 
for so many horse stealers may escape, if they may not be con- 
demned without witnesses.” 

Raleigh once more asked that Cobham be produced to 
testify: ‘Let my accuser come face to face and depose. Were 
the case but for a small copyhold, you would have witnesses 
or get proof to lead the jury to a verdict; and I am here for 
my life.” 

Lord Chief Justice Popham ruled once more: ‘There must 
not such a gap be open for the destruction of the King, as 
would be if we should grant this.” 

Cobham was never produced at the trial. And Justice War- 
burton was frank enough to give the reason—that if Cobham 
were called, he might retract what he had confessed before 
the Privy Council. 

A virus had infected the trial and put it beyond salvation. 
The one witness called, a man by the name of Dyer, testified 
to the rankest form of hearsay. Dyer swore he had been to 
the house of an unamed merchant in Lisbon and that he had 
met there an unnamed English gentleman who said James 
would never be crowned because ‘Don Raleigh and Don Cob- 
ham will cut his throat ere that day come.” 

The judges also strangely allowed as evidence against Ra- 
leigh a deposition of one Watson who said he had heard 
Cobham say to a third person. ‘There is no way of redress 
save only one, and that is to take away the King and his cubs, 
not leaving one alive.” 

The prosecutor for the Crown, Lord Edward Coke, was by 
modern standards guilty of gross misconduct. His exchanges 
with the accused would never be tolerated in any court in this 
nation; they rank indeed with the most bizarre activities of 
any investigating officer we have ever known. 

“Coke. Thou are the most vile and execrable traitor that 
ever lived. 

“RALEIGH. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and un- 
civilly. 

“Coke. I want words sufficient to express thy viperous 
treasons. 

“RALEIGH. I think you want words, indeed, for you have 
spoken one thing half a dozen times. 

‘Coxe. Thou art an odious fellow, thy name is hateful to 
all the realm of England for thy pride. 

“RALEIGH. It will go near to prove a measuring cast be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Attorney. 

“Coxe. Well, I will now make it appear to the world, that 
there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the earth 
than thou:” ' 

It was said that Coke made up “by the violence of his de- 











meanor for the poverty of his case.’ Certainly Raleigh was 
convicted of a capital offense in a trial which was a sham and 
mockery. One of the judges was Robert Cecil, a rival of 
Raleigh's who sought his political destruction. Raleigh stood 
alone without any counsel to aid him, facing the best legal 
array the Crown could produce. Ideas of decency and fairness 
were discarded, the ral me and the prosecutor became instru- 
ments of revenge, not justice, and Raleigh was sent to his 
death on a record which by modern standards contained no 
more than a shred of competent evidence. 

As students of those times have pointed out the real trials 
took place in the Privy Council where the proceedings were 
secret and where torture was used. In the jury trial that fol- 
lowed, there was no power of an accused to call a witness, no 
right to counsel. There was morever no weighing of the credi- 
bility of a witness, no effective cross-examination, no confront- 
ation of witnesses. Cross-examination was indeed the instru- 
ment of the Crown, used by the prosecutor and the judge to 
riddle the accused and secure his conviction. ‘The opinion 
of the times,” Stephens said, “seems to have been that if a 
man came and swore to anything whatever, he ought to be 
believed, unless he was directly contradicted.” 

This was some of the stuff behind the clamor for a Bill or 
Rights at the time of the adoption of our Constitution. It 
was the farcicial trials of Raleigh and others that brought into 
the debates on the Constitution, as reported by Elliot, the de- 
mands for the guarantees of procedural due process now con- 
tained in the fifth and the sixth amendments. 

There was experience closer to home that also made the 
fathers insistent that procedural safeguards be placed in the 
Constitution. The special court of Oyer and Terminer sat in 
the Colony of Massachusetts from June to September 1692, 
trying men and women for witchcraft. The judges were lay- 
men. (One Nathaniel Saltonstal to his credit refused to 
serve.) The attorney general was a merchant. No person 
trained to the law had anything to do with the court or the 
trials. In 1692, 20 persons were tried for witchcraft and each 
of them found guilty: Most of them were hung; one—an 
old man of 80—was pressed to death. 

The court was sustained by the prevailing opinion of the 
age. It was a popular tribunal, the trials being only a form of 
executing the vengeance of the community. The outbreaking 
of the multitude that crowded the trials took the place of 
rules of procedure. Those trials read pretty much like the 
accounts of trials taking place today before the surpreme 
people's courts in Red China. 

At the witch trials the prosecution called a person who 
gave ‘‘spectral evidence’’—that the accused had appeared to 
him vot ennel injury. The prosecutor had a list ol wadianel 
or reformed witches who then took the stand and testified 
against the accused. Then all from the crowd who wanted 
to testify against the accused were heard. 

The records of that court illustrate what happens when 
popular opinion rather than law provides the Fran. me under 
which men are tried. That was a court freed of the techni- 
calities of the law. Judges and jurors were allowed to follow 
their own instincts and desires. There was no restraining in 
fluence. The judges and officers who participated were honest 
and sincere. But they were wholly unfit to hold the scales of 
justice. They had no familiarity with rules of law or pro- 
cedural due process. It is inconceivable that in 1692 such 
proceedings could have been conducted in Massachusetts had 
there been in existence a bar educated in the rudiments of 
law. The conscience of the community soon caught up with 
this judicial extravagance. In 1693 the Superior Court of 
Judicature, which superseded the Special Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, had a record mostly of acquittals. And all of the 
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persons convicted before it were pardoned. But the records 
of the witch trials left ugly scars not soon forgotten 

We have today no exact parallel of the treason trial of 
Raleigh, no exact counter-part of the witch trials of the Mass 
achusetts Colony. But we have trials and investigations which 
perpetuate some of the evils of Raleigh's trial and of the witch 
trials. We have practices and procedures that impinge heavily 
on the liberties of the citizens. We deprive men of jobs and 
destroy their reputations with practices as callous as those in- 
volved in the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh; and we traffic in 
hysteria almost as acute as the atmosphere surrounding the 
witch trials. Who is there who does not cherish his reputa 
tion, his professional stature, his honor as much as life itself? 
What greater tnroad on liberty can there be than an official 
condemnation of a man without due process? There are three 
aspects of this problem 

First. During the 14 years I have sat on the Supreme Court 
I have seen many records of criminal trials. During that time 
it has seemed to me that the quality of prosecutors has 
markedly declined. 1 speak only in terms of the average, 
realizing full well that many prosecutors have adhered faith- 
fully to our finest traditions. But in some cases it seemed that 
the prosecutors were resorting to modern witchcraft, confusing 
the “internal and external aspects of the Communist threat” 

to use the recent words of Ambassador George F. Kennan 

in an effort to get the specter into the jury room. Some 
times they almost seemed to emulate the example of Coke in 
Raleigh's trial. Sometimes they treated the courtroom not as 
a place of dignity, detached from the community, but as a 
place to unleash the fury of public passion. And in that 
project the press has played a part. It has pumped into the 
jury room hearsay, confessions, theories, and influence which 
if done in the courtroom would result in mistrials. Yet district 
judges I know feel that the effect on the end product of the 


proceedings was probably as fatal as if they themselves had 
sanctioned the barrage of propaganda and allowed it to infect 
the trials 

Second 
wiretappers and eavesdroppers 
there were in 1952 at least 58,000 permits issued to tap wires, 
a practice which in sturdier days a great Olympion, Mr 


We have built in this country a vast network of 
In New York City alone 


Justice Holmes, condemned as ‘‘dirty business." By 1949 the 
New York Times reported that so many wires were being 
tapped that officials hardly dared speak a confidence over the 
telephone. 

Third. We allow important charges to be proved against 
a person in administrative proceedings on the testimony of 
witnesses whose identity and,* therefore, whose prejudices 
are never known to the Government or to the accused. Some 
of these cases involve proceedings against a deemed 
‘subversive’ or poor security risks and therefore not eligible 
for employment with the Government. Others implicate out- 
siders who must face the rigors of administrative hearings in 
order to have their rights or status determined. These too are 
denied knowledge of the identity of the persons who accuse 
them 

As a result the cloak of anonymity is thrown over a grow 
ing underground of informers. As that secrecy mounts, the 
reliability of the information obtained must necessarily de 
cline. One who is not put to the test of an oath, one who 
need not face his victim with the charge, one who need not 
suffer the torment of cross-examination can become quick and 
reckless with his whispered accusations. The consequences are 
not only disastrous to the individual; they reflect upon the 
tribunals which administer the system, just as Raleigh's trial 
reflected on the prosecutor and the judges. 


Necessity is advanced as the reason for this practice—that 
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there would be no informers if their identity were disclosed, 
that if facts are to be discovered, the sources of the informa- 
tion must be protected. That is always the justification of the 
police. It was the time-honored excuse of monarchs. That 
was the philosophy of Justice Warburton in Raleigh's trial: 
“for so many horsestealers may escape, if they may not be 
condemned without witnesses.” That, I submit, is a philoso- 
phy repellent to our traditions. I know that the current 
of decisions in the State and Federal courts is opposed tq the 
position I take. But I speak, I think, the conscience of the 
law when I say the practice should be condemned. 

Today fear eats away at the hearts of men, until even old 
neighbors suspect one another. Alarms are sounded, anxieties 
are traded upon until a community does not know what to 
believe or whom to trust. There is, of course a real basis for 
a feeling of insecurity in the world today. A sense of un- 
easiness pervades every European country, every Asian village 
I have visited. And that insecurity is present in this country, 
too. The threat to the independence of nations as the result 
of Soviet imperialism is ae pe imminent. But responsible 
people in dealing with our domestic problems do not trade 
on that fear. They realize that the greatest peril to a people 
would come should the administrative agencies, the bureau- 
crats, the courts, the judges, and the procedure under which 
government operates ever become mere creatures of the pop- 
ular will. Then hysteria and passion take over. 

Those trained in the law know that we need not give up 
due process of law in order to save ourselves from internal 
dangers, any more than we need submit prisoners to the rack 
or to other forms of torture in order to solve crimes. We 
have the means and the ability to protect ourselves by fair 
standards of procedure. There is despair only when we turn 
to totalitarian techniques to defeat cotalitarian forces. 

Institutions do not arise, full grown. They are built grad- 
ually through the practices and attitudes of men. The evolu- 
tion of the House of Commons in England is the product of 
a long succession of claims against the king, some acquired 
tentatively, then rejected, only to be reacquired. Eventually, 
the way of doing things by and before the House of Commons 
acquired the force of law. A long series of incidents and ex- 
sodieate in a frequently recurring pattern over a period of 
cight centuries resulted in a permanent institution. 

Administrative law and practice, the manner of criminal 
and civil trials, the jury system, the conduct of prosecutors, 
the relation of the press to trials, the decorum of the judges, 
and the atmosphere of the courtrooms—these too are products 
of experience. Our finest legal traditions are indeed the prod- 
uct of the rejection of practices giving rise to abuse and 
the repetition of procedures found to be congenial with jus- 
tice. Those of us who are custodians of the law, sworn to 
uphold constitutional traditions in our daily work, have a 
special responsibiluy. We have the duty to see to it that 
the recurring episodes and expedients by which dominant in- 
fluences exploit mistrus: and intolerance do not become the 
accepted pattern 

The press will commonly reflect (or even try to create) the 
view that the end justifies the means. Those of us dedicated 
to the law must stand before those gales. Calm, dispassion- 
ate, and disinterested judgment is of course the first require- 
ment. But this can be had only in an atmosphere of decorum 
and under rules of procedure that keep every trace of the mob 
from the courtroom and reflect an innate respect for the rights 
of man. As Mr. Justice Brandeis once wrote, “insistence upon 
procedural regularity’ has been a powerful influence in the 
development of our liberty. 

The eclipse of Spanish learning and literature after the Six- 
teenth Century was doubtless due to the Inquisition and the 
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vast schemes of censorship that followed in its wake. Amer- 
ica does not stand in risk of any such eclipse. But we do need 
desperately to become associated, the world around, with ideas 
of freedom if we are to win the battle for men’s hearts. 

America, seen from abroad, seems alarmed, confused, and 
intolerant. The reasons are manifold. One important cause 
is a growing tendency in the interests of security to take short 
cuts, to disregard the rights of the individual, to sponsor the 
cause of intolerance, and to adopt more and more the tactics 
of the world forces we me yy These practices and attitudes 
may go unnoticed here; but they make headlines in Asia. 
They are a powerful Voice of America, more powerful in- 
deed than any program we can produce for radio broadcast. 
They have — lose for America the commanding position 
of moral leadership which we had at the end of World 
War Il. 

Last year I visited Burma, torn by civil war for the last 5 
years. For 3 years beginning in 1948 (when Burma received 
her independence) the Communists actually held nearly half 
of the provinces and administered the provincial govern- 
ments. That condition has greatly changed; and the central 
government is now in control of most of the nation. I visited 
courts and talked with lawyers and judges both north and 
south. The writ of habeas corpus was flourishing and re- 
spected. Trials were conducted with dignity and decorum. A 
much higher standard governs the admission of confessions 
in criminal trials in Burma than in any court in the United 
States. 

I saw Malaya under siege. Up in central Malaya at Ipoh, 
the captial of Perak, I saw criminal trials. The accused were 
desperate guerrillas dedicated to the Communist cause. Yet 
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the court assigned each one a lawyer for his defense. The 
bar of Ipoh—-some 30 in number—was — valiant work. 
Lawyers were assigned in rotation; and their defenses did credit 
to the highest traditions of the bar. The courtrooms at = 
were quiet, majestic places, ruled over by stern but fair- 
minded judges. This was in the heart of jungle land where 
armed Communists fought night and day in guerrilla war- 
fare to destroy the government. But there was no hysteria, no 
atmosphere of passion, no photographers, no pressure of the 
press demanding convictions. And the prosecutor was a quiet, 
fearless man of dignity. 

Those experiences brought, of course, a swelling pride in 
my heart at the glories of due process transplanted by the 
British in Asia. But what I saw has greater significance. 
Burma is winning her battle for Burmese hearts and minds 
and Malaya is turning the tide against communism by the use 
of more than military tactics. Due process, as well as bullets, 
helps win those wars against communism. 

A procedure that respects the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual and that gives him full justice in his relations with 
his government commands men’s loyalties even against the 
Communist forces that masquerade behind slogans of brother- 
hood and equality.* Respect for that procedure in this country 
will help keep us true to the ideals of freedom and tolerance 
which up to the end of World War II made America fore- 
most in the hearts of people the world over. 

That is the crusade I commend to the bar. The stakes are 
important, for the freedoms that are involved in the present 
world conflict are in final analysis mostly summed up in the 
concept of due process as we have come to know it. 


Academic Freedom Is Only For Free Men 


ONLY IN A CLIMATE OF FREEDOM CAN UNIVERSITIES BE FREE 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, President of Columbia University 
Delivered at annual Columbia University Commencement exercises and special installation, New York, N. Y., June 2, 1953 


Trustees the formal symbols of office, I do so with 

mingled feelings of humility and dedication. If I am 
humble as I face my task, it is because I am well aware of the 
towering stature and the achievements of so many of those 
who have held this post before me. Through their leadership 
—and with the unfailing help of their associates and friends— 
a small college has been transformed, over the span of two 
centuries, ‘nto one of the world’s greatest centers of higher 
learning. To maintain this tradition, to keep undimmed this 
record of service to all mankind, to assist this institution to 
move forward—despite all difficulties and obstacles—toward 
that future which alone will justify the labors of the past— 
these are goals which, to the limit of my own modest capaci- 
ties, I will strive unceasingly to achieve. 

From all members of this vast academic community, whether 
on Morningside or scattered throughout the world, I bespeak 
that support, counsel and guidance without which no president 
could possibly succeed. With it, there can be no visible horizon 
to our aspirations. 

Fifty-one years ago, Nicholas Murray Butler assumed the 
presidency of Columbia. On that occasion he said, “The pass- 
ing of position or power from one servant of the University 
to another is but an incident; the University itself is lasting, 
let us hope eternal. Its spirit and its life, its usefulness and 
its service, are the proper subject for our contemplation . .."’ 

In that spirit I would like to speak briefly and simply to you 


A T THIS moment as I accept from the chairman of the 


today, not about the presidency, but about the institution which 
is so soon to close the books of the second century of its 
corporate life. I do not propose, in a few carefully tailored 
sentences, to try to offer you any rounded statement of educa- 
tional philosophy. The problems and issues of a great univer- 
sity are far too varied and complex for such oversimplification. 
But I do wish to discuss with you at least one of the problems 
whose solution may well influence—or even determine—the 
future significance which this institution may hold for our 
society. 

There scarcely can have been a time in the past when society 
stood in greater need of all that a university * to offer. The 
basic beliefs of our western way of life are today under a 
greater and more sustained attack than any which they have 
faced for centuries. Externally, the threat comes from a clever 
and ruthless foe who has discarded contemptuously all those 
ethical omer gc upon which our own political and social 
order is based. Within our country, the forces of disunity and 
mistrust—whether fostered by enemy agents, by our own 
natural fears in a historically unprecedented situation, or by 
the antics of demagogues—are uncomfortably prevalent. 

Uncertainty and insecurity have penetrated into nearly every 

hase of our national life, even into the affairs of a university. 
he days are gone when academic life could pursue its course 
with little or no concern about the outside world. In 1866, 
the year after the end of the Civil War, President Barnard 
could declare in his annual report that “the year which has 





just closed has passed away so silently and smoothly, that to 
the undersigned it seems but as yesterday that he stood here 
last to render an account of his stewardship for the year 
preceding.” Frankly, though it is said that hope springs 
eternal, | doubt if I will ever have the opportunity to make a 
similar statement at the end of one of our academic years. 

Even so, and despite some of the agitations which currently 
disturb us in our work, I think we may all take comfort and 
no little pride in the steadfastness of pur which continues 
to characterize our University activities. This is of fundamental 
importance because, now as almost never before, it is essential 
that our universities remain true to themselves, to their tradi- 
tions, and to the beliefs which have enabled them for so long 
to serve mankind so well. As they continue to do this, our 
society will be safe at home. As we are united and strong at 
home, we will be armed against any external menace. 

This emphasis upon the key position of our universities with 
respect to our national welfare is no mere rhetoric. One should 
not, in these days, be called upon to demonstrate the inter-rela- 
tionship between the independence of universities and the 
preservation of our democratic liberties. The relationship is so 
close and it is so fundamental that it should be taken for 
granted in a democracy by all men of good will. 

Perhaps it is precisely this feeling, in these days of per- 
plexity and insecurity, which has led to so much current con- 
cern about the political state of health which prevails on our 
campuses. But even if this is true, we cannot overlook the 
fact that many honest, patriotic citizens, who are not seeking 
to use the communist problem as a means of livelihood or as an 
opportunity for fame, are worried about our universities. They 
have allowed their present anxieties to cause them to lose sight 
of the essential functions, the fundamental purposes for which 
our universities exist. This record must be set straight; other- 
wise, we run the risk of weakening a prime source of our 
national strength. 

A university is a place in which men have only one fixed 
purpose: the pursuit of truth. It is a place in which all ideas 
must be examined, all doctrines weighed, all beliefs tested. 
And this is as true of economics, politics and philosophy as of 
science, medicine and engineering. It is a place in which 
critical attention must be given to all present and past ideas 
concerning the nature of man, the nature of society and the 
nature of the universe. It is a place in which men are dedicated 
to do eternal battle against the forces of ignorance and—even 
more important—against the forces of intellectual dishonesty 
Within the lecture halls and laboratories of a truly free 
university lie man’s best hope for a brighter future. 

Certain conclusions follow inescapably from these consider- 
ations. The first of these is that the university must be free in 
every meaningful sense of the term. No individual and no 
group outside the university can be allowed to dictate who 
shall teach or what shall be taught. These are matters which 
must be determined solely by the scholarly community itself, 
by which I mean the faculty, the administrative officers, and 
the trustees, all working together. Any university worthy of 
the name must resist at all costs any or all forces, internal or 
external, which would deflect it fromr its true course, distort its 
purposes, and reduce it to an agency dedicated to the propaga- 
tion of official doctrine and interpretations fixed by external 
authority. The voices of the hour and the passions and fashions 
of the day must never be allowed to move a university from 
its path. They pass; a university remains. Only in a climate 
of freedom can universities be free; only if universities are 
free, can men be free. 

If at times it appears that our university colleagues protest 
overly much about “academic freedom’, they do so because it 
is the one indispensible condition of their existence. Without 
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it, their professional careers, the purposes to which they have 
dedicated their lives, would become meaningless. Either we 
have academic freedom or academic slavery. There is no 
middle ground for a true university. 

But academic freedom, like all other freedoms, ultimately 
will be lost to its possessors unless they deserve to keep it. 
And freedom is undeserved and forever insecure unless it is 
set within a solid framework of responsibility. It is more 
pleasant, always, to talk of freedom and rights than of duties 
and obligations. Unhappily, some of our academic brethren 
who are first to man the ramparts in defense of freedom seem 
less eager to talk of those responsibilities which are the pre- 
condition for the freedom which they defend. 

Academic responsibility means for the individual that he 
accepts fully, and without reservation, his obligations to the 
community of scholars of which he is a part. His first obliga- 
tion is that of complete honesty in his work. While no man 
is entirely free from bias and | ae awe the scholar's goal 
must be that of impartiality and objectivity, both in his re- 
search and his teaching. He must be prepared to accept any 
conclusions which are dictated by his work and his own 
rational judgment thereon. If he has committed himself to 
membership in any totalitarian group which dictates before- 
hand the conclusions which he may draw from his work, he 
has no right to ask a society of scholars to keep him in their 
midst and to protect him. He has disowned the basic principle 
upon which his society operates. Columbia cannot and will 
not be hospitable to such people if—as is not now, to my 
knowledge, the case—they should find their way among the 
thousands of loyal Americans who make up our teaching and 
research staffs. 

A second responsibility of the scholar is that of honesty to 
his colleagues. He has no right to expect them to pee him, 
as a member of their community, unless his relations with 


them are those of complete candor both as to his organizational 


affiliations and his fundamental beliefs. Intellectual deceit, 
falsehood, or even evasion, are no proper baggage for a 
scholar. This does not mean that a scholar must be prepared 
to bare his soul in any requested way to his colleagues; it 
does mean that if he has assumed intellectual obligations which 
are inconsistent with the honest exercise of his profession, he 
owes it to his colleagues to disclose this fact; otherwise, he is 
an impcster and a fraud. 

Finally, a scholar cannot evade the general responsibilities 
which derive from his institutional associations. He must 
never be asked to suppress an honest view on any subject, but 
he must always be asked to remember that his membership in 
the community makes it impossible for him to speak entirely 
as a private citizen with no imputation of institutional associa- 
tion. He cannot, in good conscience, ask the general public 
to listen to him on certain occasions as Professor John Doe of 
Columbia University and on others merely as citizen John Doe. 
Whatever he does, whatever he says, and on any or all occa- 
sions, will to some degree involve the academic society of 
which he is a part. He must comport himself under all 
circumstances so as to reflect credit upon the judgment of the 
community which asked him to become a member of it. This 
may at times be an irksome obligation but a man who is un- 
willing to assume it has no right to clamor about academic 
freedom. : 

For the university community as a whole, academic responsi- 
bility means, first of all, that all three segments of the 
permanent group—the trustees, faculty and administration— 
will jointly share the obligations to uphold the standards of 
the community and to eliminate those individuals who have 
failed to meet the tests of membership. I do not believe that 
general rules should be applied to ach cases, nor do I believe 
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in any automatic or hasty action, but I do believe profoundly 
that the scholarly community must be prepared through proper 
procedures to eliminate its unfit if it asks society to respect 
academic freedom. We must not allow our traditional pro- 
fessional tolerance for diverse opinions to cause us to be 
duped by those who have sworn allegiance to beliefs which are 
the antithesis of all that we stand for. Academic freedom is 
only for free men. 

It may be argued, of course, that it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish between the unorthodox thinker, the honest 
dissenter, whom the group must protect against every internal 
or external pressure, and the professor who has long since 
bartered away all his intellectual freedom. I do not believe 
the task is impossible. I doubt if it is even difficult. I do know 
that, in this respect, faculties have no right to complain of the 
honest efforts of administrators and trustees if they are un- 
willing genuinely to share the burden of responsibility which 
properly belongs to the entire community. 

There is a second form of collective responsibility. This is 
the obligation to be of such service to our society—city, state 
and nation—as lies appropriately within our capacities. We 
are equally in error if we answer all such calls or if we refuse 
them all. Each must be weighed in terms of its apparent 
significance, our particular qualifications to perform the task, 
and the degree to which acceptance would deflect our resources 
away from the long-run continuing purposes for which uni- 
versities exist. 

Our final responsibility to society is to be true to our own 
ideals. If we lack integrity, individually and collectively, we 
will never send forth from these halls students who are pre- 
pared to exercise effectively that leadership in our democratic 
society for which they have been trained. If we lack in- 
tegrity we will never march far across that unknown terrain— 
the frontier of knowledge—which is the eternal objective of 
our efforts. If we possess integrity, we are armed against all 
enemies and against all obstacles. 

Let no word of what I have said be interpreted as reflecting 
doubt or pessimism about Columbia. Here on Morningside 
Heights we have been faithful to the thousand-year old tradi- 
tion of the true university. We have been mindful of our 
obligation to uphold, protect and defend the fundamental 
soe pe and the enduring interests of our country. We have 
trained generations of great patriotic leaders. We have given 
discoveries of incalculable significance to the world. Through 
twenty decades we have justified abundantly the faith of our 
benefactors, the confidence of the American people, and the 
devotion of our associates. Our influence has cal beneficent; 
it has been world-wide. It will continue to be so. 
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If, therefore, I speak of the future with unbounded 
optimism, it is not because I have any excessive faith in my 
own personal capacities for leadership. It is because I know so 
many of the men and women who make up the Columbia of 
today. I know their abilities; I know their devotion to the 
ideals which have made this institution such a rich source of 
world leadership. There cannot have been any time in the 
past when this institution was more richly equipped in human 
resources. With the continued help of men and women of 
means and of vision, both in New York and throughout the 
nation, this institution can write in the future a record of 
achievement and service in which all America and all the 
free world can take ty We ask only the opportunity to 
continue to labor “from generation to generation for the 
advancement of the public good and the glory of Almighty 
God.” 

And now, before I close, 1 would like to say a word to the 
young men and women who this day join the great host of 
our alumni. Some of you are being awarded your first degrees, 
which means that you have had a priceless opportunity to 
broaden your lives by a study of those liberal arts which are a 
necessary foundation upon which to build successfully any 
professional specialization. Many of you are now receiving 
your advanced degrees as a symbol of your proficiency in pre- 
paring yourselves for the professional careers of your choice. 
All of you now belong to Columbia as Columbia belongs 
to you. 

Your education has now been successfully begun. If you 
ever feel that it is finished, then somehow your Columbia 
experience has been a failure. An unquenchable thirst for 
knoweldge is one of man’s most cherished possessions. Though 
the individual is born with this desire, formal education pro- 
vides an organized opportunity to examine the lore of the 
past and a method and discipline for that most exciting of all 
activities—the discovery of new truth. 

You have been greatly fortunate in that you have had an 
opportunity to work for a time in this community of scholars. 
I can ask for you, now as you leave us, no greater wish than 
that your lives will be rich and rewarding—to yourselves, 
your associates, and your country. I hope that we have opened 
new vistas to you. Finally, | hope that we have helped you to 
realize that character is more important than wealth and 
power. Even though you have the latter and do not have the 
former, you will be no credit to this institution. To have 
integrity... “Is to be good, great and joyous, beautiful 
and free; this is alone life, joy, empire, and victory.” 


The Opening Doors 


A REMARRIAGE OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
By THOMAS E. MURRAY, Commissioner, United States Atomic Energy Commission 
Delivered at the Centennial Anniversary, Manhattan College, New York, April 25, 1953 


significance to education in our beloved country. Since 

its founding in 1853, Manhattan College has met suc- 
cessfully the ever-increasing demands on Catholic educational 
institutions. The Christian Brothers have eagerly accepted and 
have faithfully discharged their responsibilties to those placed 
under their care. They have carried on in the spirit of their 
holy founder—the great Saint LaSalle—who keenly appre- 
ciated that Catholic educators should satisfy the needs of 
secular as well as religious training. 


Tie centenary of Manhattan College is an event of great 


One of the present demands on Catholic colleges is for a 
deeper and a more comprehensive teaching of the physical 
sciences. The dedication today of this splendid new science 
building is additional evidence that Manhattan is well aware 
of, and meeting the educational challenge of the day. 

I would like to talk to you this afternoon about a parti- 
cular phase of today’s challenge to education. There exists 
today a crying need, a need that Manhattan College, blend- 
ing its message of Catholic philosphy with its scientific facili- 
ties, can help to meet. I refer to the need to know more of 
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the facts of atomic life and their implications for the near 
future of the world. In asking for a serious appraisal of these 
particular facts, I am mindful of other areas in which indif- 
ference is also evident. Unconcern, for example, toward reli- 
gion is one of these areas. Some wise observers see in this reli- 
gious indifference a greater threat to orthodoxy than lies in 
the more obvious dangers of atheism. By the same token, 
as we view the international scene we also find a similar 
lethargy about the colossal arms race in which this Nation 
is now engaged. 

A companion to these dangerous attitudes, is the tendency 
to assume the inevitability of war. The immoral aspects of 
the despair, inherent in such an assumption, are matched only 
by the folly of the noticeable unconcern about an atomic 
future which is darker than man has ever faced before. 

This indifference seems to be based on several false beliefs 
One of these is the false belief that the subject of atomic 
weapons is so secret as to defy study by the general public. 
Another is the false belief that suggests that even if the facts 
were available, the subject is too profound for general under- 
standing and finally there is the false belief that by diverting 
our attention from this ugly subject we do away with its 
reality. It resembles the attitude of those who would do away 
with the reality of hell by refusing to think of it. 

I am ready to admit that the secrecy with which certain 
especially sensitive areas of atomic information have to be 
guarded has been a contributing factor to this apathy. But 
the weight of this secrecy factor is greatly exaggerated. 

Perhaps it has been a combination of causes that has resulted 
in a peculiar form of indifference that leads to the dangerous 
conclusion “leave it to the experts.” As a result, we now find 
American democracy fashioning domestic and foreign policy 
with faulty vision, blind or unaware of the great bearing that 
the atomic arms race ought to have on wise policy making 
It seems clear to me, as one of the so-called experts, that the 
effects of this abandonment of the normal functioning of 
public opinion—this refusal to face the facts of atomic life 

-can be disastrous. At best the world is in a state of peril. 
We dare not increase the — by trying to ignore it. Life 
and death of humanity at large must not become dependent 
on the actions of a few—of a very small group of people. 
The frightening aspect of our present day existence must be 
clearly understood and recognized by the general public. Only 
if our eyes are wide open to danger can right action be taken. 

The decision of the Atomic Energy Commission to imvite 
a small civil-defense group to an atomic test last month is 
evidence of the Government's recognition of this need—this 
need for the people to know more. Unfortunately this demon- 
stration was connected with such a small-sized explosion that, 
as one wag recently remarked, it might seem to some that 
its a was to make sure that a nuclear explosion could 
be made small enough so as not to hurt anyone. I cannot 
emphasize enough that this particular test that you saw on 
your television last month was but a token of the destructive 
power this country can now loose in a single nuclear explosion. 
Had you been with me last fall, out in the Pacific at our test- 
ing station at Efiiwetok, you would have no doubt that man 
now has within the range of his grasp means to exterminate 
the human race. 

As a member of the Atomic Energy Commission I am well 
aware of the facts of atomic life; I am well aware of the facts 
of Atomic weapons. I suppose I am one of the so-called 
experts. And to me it is crystal clear that the free world 
must neither relax in its vigilance nor despair of its efforts 
for peace. This is not to suggest that our atomic arms efforts 
can or should be slackened one iota. On the contrary our 
stockpile of atomic weapons must be improved and expanded 
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at highest priority. The ever-increasing stockpiling of fis- 
sionable material behind the Iron Curtain leaves us to no 
alternative. We must be strong and become yet stronger. We 
must continue to push forward and try to stay ahead of the 
U. S. S. R. in the dreadful race for more nuclear weapons 
and for new methods and new ideas in nuclear-weapons 
development. 

As President Eisenhower said last week: ‘As long as there 
persists a threat to freedom, the free nations must at any cost 
remain armed, strong, and ready for any risk of war.” 

However, as the possibility of total annihilation becomes 
clearer, our search and prayers for peace must ever increase 
in intensity. I am especially surprised to see that the unbe- 
lievers among the scientists—the popularly considered cold, 
ruthless men of science—sometimes seem to have more con- 
cern for the peace than those of us who believe that the peace- 
makers are blessed. The difference is not in their excess of 
goodwill but in their sharper awareness of what nuclear explo- 
sions, in another war, could do to life on this planet. And 
so if one would hope to be blessed as a peacemaker in this 
year of our Lord 1953, it seems to me that he must have 
accurate knowledge of the facts of atomic life. He cannot 
retteat into a comfortable ignorance in the face of the prospect 
of a man-made abomination of desolation. 

You may understand then why it is heartening for me to 
sce this splendid science building, which has been dedicated 
today, for it gives evidence of a continuing and of an ever 
flowering of interest in things, scientific in our Catholic colleges. 
From its laboratories will come a stream of technically edu- 
cated and responsible men—scientific men—who will also be 
men of virtue; men who will not be afraid to think on the 
destructive implications of modern scientific discoveries. I 
know of no more pressing obligation of citizenship. 

I am convinced that a broad base of informed me interested 
civilians is essential to survival in the atomic years ahead. 
The problems are of such cosmic significance that they can- 
not be safely “left to the experts.” The bald truth is. that 
in this tragic atomic drama there are no experts. 

The task and the privilege of colleges like Manhattan is 
to make significant contributions to the development or more 
and more good men as well as good scientists. It is not 
enough to be merely a technician. Unless the technician, at 
least in some small way, is enamored of the idea of becoming 
a saint, he will fall short of attaining real success. He will 
only exemplify the definition of a learned educator, who 
characterized the mere technician as a “man” who understands 
everything about his job except its ultimate purpose and its 
ultimate place in the order of the universe.'’ Manhattan Col- 
lege ane > no warning of the dangers of encouraging and 
developing such futile technicians. 

But I would point out another function of scientific train- 
ing that is all to often overlooked. I mean the fuction and 
the responsibility which should weigh heavily on all colleges 
of cultivating that rare spirit, the scientific man of genius, 
so well exemplified by your own beloved Brother Potamian. 
Brother Potamian typified the harmonious blending of science 
and religion. As an educator he was ever on the lookout— 
ever alert—searching, sifting and screening for other potential, 
men of genius. Brother Potamian, if he were alive today, 
would undoubtedly agree that college science training might 
well be compared, at least in one aspect, to the gaseous diffu- 
sion method used in our mammioth atomic energy plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. With the aid of tremendous amounts of 
electric energy, this plant processes uranium gas. It separates 
a relatively few atoms of one kind of uranium—one isotope of 
uranium—from the other isotopes. To be precise only one 
atom in every 140 of the eciginal uranium constitutes the rare 
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fissionable material that is used in making atomic bombs. It 
seems to me imperative that a similar separative process should 
be an emphasized function of college scientific training. It 
involves staggering expenditure of teaching energy; it involves 
a careful process of selection. The outcome may be small if we 
regard only numbers. But if we look at the potential power 
of the trained scientist, and particularly of the man of genius, 
its outcome will justify the effort a thousandfold. 

We can no longer afford the enormous waste that arises 
when a potential scientific giant is lost in the crowd. Those 
very few intellects, capable of doing pioneering work on the 
frontiers of science, must be identified, encouraged, and nur- 
tured. They must be equipped morally and intellectually so 
that they may go on to more advanced studies and fruitful 
work. Would that the ratio of genius to average mind was 
as high as 1 in 140. If such special and painstaking efforts 
are not taken, our Catholic educational process will fail not 
only the relatively few gifted minds entrusted to it, but the 
larger, less gifted but equally precious body of our students 
In this atomic age it is essential to gain and retain significant 
Catholic participation in intellectual leadership in the experi- 
mental sciences. We need new Potamians, new Mendels, new 
Pascals, new Pupins and Marconis as Catholic gifts to this 
century. 

In my work on the Atomic Energy Commission I am pain 
fully conscious that the technical contribution which Catholics 
have made and are making to the most important scientific 
venture in world history—to nuclear research—is not what it 
should be. It does not compare with their contributions to 
the field of philosophy and the liberal arts. Why should Cath- 
olic representation today be so sparse in the ranks of our top 
scientists? The Catholic Church had a grand tradition of 
science and scientists. Can the church of the 20th century, 
the atomic century, afford to abandon or neglect that tradition ? 
Granted that the education of a physicist is a costly process. 
Yet we have gifts to Catholic colleges of gymnasia and dor- 
mitories. In this atomic age more gifts are needed for cyc- 
lotrons, and accelerators and laboratories. For this reason the 
magnificent contribution from the Charles Hayden Foundation 
toward the cost of Manhattan's new science building is most 
gratifying. I am sure you would wish to join with me in 
thanking Mr. J. Willard Hayden, who is here with us today, 
and who, with his associates, has shown not only wise judg- 
ment in assisting scientific education but has given a striking 
example of vision in recognizing the great reservoir that exists 
in the smaller colleges of our great country. May their action 
be an example to others planning to benefit Catholic education. 

Certainly, it cannot be said that Catholic philosophy, or 
our faith, are incompatible with the truly scientific genius 
Our faith is based upon a recognition of the unity of truth. 
It tells men that man's supernatural destiny is the beatific 
vision, the contemplation of truth itself. Nor can it be that 
Catholic educators fear the unsettling effects of those specu- 
lative and practical methods and techniques which are so char- 
acteristic of pioneer scientific thinking. Far from being un- 
settling, such thinking should bring us nearer to Him who 
called Himself the Truth. And His vicar, Pope Pius XII, 
emphasized this in his address to the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences in November 1951, when he said in part: 

“According to the measure of it progress * * * true science 
discovers God in an ever increasing degree * * * as though 
God were waiting behind every door opened by science. 

There you have it-——‘'God waiting behind every door opened 
by science.” At stake is no mere crown of intellectual leader- 
ship> ‘to my mind, the time is ripening for a remarriage of 
religion and science with startling possibilities for a religious 
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breakthrough into the secular mind of the day. We must find 
and develop the Catholic brains to comprehend and participate 
in the startling discoveries which are now being made on the 
physical front—discoveries which are shaking the philosophic 
foundations of materialsm. 

There seems to be a new and an extermely encouraging dis- 
position on the part of some leading non-Catholic scientists 
to recognize that the concept of divine creation should no 
longer be dogmatically culated from rational speculation 
about the origin of the universe. Perhaps within our reach 
lie physical evidences of the existence ~ creator—physical 
ctienaes of now undreamed of persuasiveness. What a far 
cry this attitude is from the 19th century anticipation that 
science would ultimately prove the mechanistic hypothesis on 
which religious skeptics mg to base their cosmology 
And what a challenge this offers to our Catholic men of 
science, trained in their philosophy and their faith who can 
do their part in opening new doors of scientific discovery. 
It should be our hope that these Catholic men of science will 
also be men capable of encouraging and fashioning a recon 
cilation of scientific and religious thinking which could be 
the greatest contribution of the century to the advance of 
Christ's Kingdom on earth. 

Of course, nothing will come of this hope in our century 
if we fail in our efforts to avoid war. As I see it, we have 
three main approaches to what now should be man’s greatest 
wordly concern—to keep the peace. 

One of these approaches is prayer. Without prayer it should 
seem obvious that we have no chance of doing that which for 
so many thousands of years man has failed to do—that is to 
keep the peace. 

Another approach is power. Our atomic weapons constitute 
the power which has finally given pause to the expansionist 
force of Soviet communism. Our atomic strength its the one 
shield behind which the free world has gained time—time to 
recover the strength needed to preserve it from falling easy 
prey to Red subversion and Red force. The Bible reminds 
us that “When a strong man armed keepeth his court, those 
things are in peace which he possesseth."’ This seems but 
common sense in this most dangerous of centuries. 

Finally there is prudence. We all recognize the fact that war 
may be forced upon us. But war between atomic bomb pos 
sessing nations is much too dangerous a policy to be entered 
into without a complete and thorough appreciation of its 
ultimate consequences. Greater considerations than have pre 
vailed in the past must be explored before hope of peaceful 
solutions are abandoned. If ever the free world decides for 
war, may the American people have a much clearer under 
standing than they now have of the implications and dangers 
of atomic warfare 

This prudence does not thrive in a climate of ignorance 
It needs continuous light on that subject which it must police 

the risk of war. It is a fear that we lack such sealunet, 
which more than any other factor concerns our allies in the 
free world. We can gain such prudence only through knowl. 
edge of the facts of atomic life—through opening the doors 
of our minds. 

Just as a fear of hell has to suffice where love of God is not 
strong enough to gain us salvation; so, facing up to this most 
ugly subject short of hell may well be a necessary step to 
obtaining prudence in the face of chaos. 

For all we know it may be the incomprehensible and the 
inscrutable will of God to make the 20th century closing time 
for the human race. But just as we have a personal obligation 
to use the normal means to stay alive as long as possible, so 
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the Nation and the human race have an inescapable and com- 
pelling obligation to the Almighty and Infinite God to avoid 
an ending of this civilization until God's good time. How 
can we ignore this threat? How can we leave it to the experts? 

We Americans must then arm ourselves with tet to 
match our power, knowledge of the destructive forces we are 
storing up. We must also develop a new awarenss of the 
atomic forces our enemy is storing up in his stockpiles. Atomic 
power without knowledge in the people points only toward 
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a ghastly dead end, once and for all proving the words of 
Socrates ‘one only evil, namely, ignorance.” 

There is nothing incompatible in thus arming ourselves with 
knowledge as well as power to guide us through a painful 
future.. At the same time we must humbly but persistently 
beg God to intervene in a cosmic situation that seems to defy 
man’s control. This is but prayer, power, and prudence work- 
ing together. This is but proper searching for light for the 
life of time, light for the life of eternity. 


Are We Ready to Give the Atom to 
Private Enterprise? 


DISRUPTION OF PRESENT PROGRAM DANGEROUS 
By MELVIN PRICE, Representative from Illinois 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., June 10, 1953 


R SPEAKER, has the time arrived for private enter- 
M prise to enter atomic power development on an in- 

dependent basis? Featured articles in national maga- 
zines, such as Fortune, Business Week, U. S. News & World 
Report, and other periodicals, create in the minds of the 
reader an affirmative answer. In my judgment, these articles 
are too optimistic and I believe that they have confused 
the public mind. Whether this confusion was deliberately or 
innocently caused may be subject to debate, but I believe the 
important point is to clear up the confusion. As a member 
for over 6 years—on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I deem it my duty to speak on this important matter 


ENTERPRISE Has BEEN GIVEN 
THE PRINCIPAL Jos 


PRIVATE 


Let me begin by stating that I am heartily in favor of pri- 
vate enterprise participation in all phases of the atomic re- 
search and development program. I have vigorously supported 
the principle which has been followed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, for example, contractual arrangements with col 
lege and private laboratories for research and development, 
contractual arrangements with industrial and business manage- 
ment concerns in the fields of plant construction and plant 
operation. This principle has been applied as a basic policy 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Representatives of private industry have again and again 
testified before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
expressed their complete satisfaction with the cooperative at 
titudes and actions of the Atomic Energy Commission on this 

int. Private contractors have been given full rein to exer- 
cise their skill, ingenuity, managerial ability, and initiative. 
The Congress through ms ppocnaes has furnished over $12 
billion for plant facilities and operational expenses. While it 
is true that an attempt has been made to eliminate private 
profits particularly on the operational level—no one can say 
that the private profit motive has been eliminated—construc- 
tion of plants and interior equipment running into several 
billion dollars have contained profits for private construction 
companies and manufacturers of machinery. 

In the operation of atomic plants customary business profits 
have not always been allowed, but in this field, great com- 
panies such as General Electric, Westinghouse, Union Carbon 
& Carbide, and hundreds of other industrial companies have 
obtained tangible benefits in chemical, metallurgical, and 
mechanical fields. They have gained organizational and man- 
agerial experience in basic scientific research and development, 
where discoveries of gadgets and processes have been made 


which were of direct value to their own commercial enter- 
prises. The release of over 500 patents by the Atomic Energy 
Commission is proof of my statement. There is also an im- 
portant advantage in being first in any new industry and 
these companies know it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY HAs BEEN 
A COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


I do not wish to detract from or minimize the great contribu- 
tion which private enterprise has made in the atomic field. 
They are entitled to the praise and gratitude of every tax- 
payer in the United States, and the people of the free world. 
I seek only to set forth the facts and the facts would not be 
complete if I did not state further—if free enterprise has con- 
tributed, as they have, greatly to atomic development—it has 
been possible only because of the $12 billion in taxes which 
have foun contributed by the United States taxpayer. It has 
been a cooperative contribution for the preservation of liberty 
and if there be dollar benefits in the future, let them accrue 
fairly and justly to all the cooperative contributors, the tax- 
payers who financed the atomic projects, the scientists without 
whom atomic energy would still be locked in mystery, the 
free enterprisers who built and operated the atomic plants and 
the whole complex of American free — 

I think it also fair to mention, in the evaluation of contribu- 
tion to atomic-energy development, that the commercial and 
industrial participants have a tremendous stake in the preser- 
vation of freedom. The Government owes in gratitude no 
more to them as a group than it owes to the taxpayers. There- 
fore, the distribution of future civilian benefits of atomic en- 
ergy must be done on a widespread, fair, and equitable man- 
ner. All companies, large or small, should have equal access 
to the future benefits. Building large sauns-qoodacing re- 
actors requires large capital investment. If these reactors are 
financed by Federal funds, such financing must not be con- 
fined to large corporations only. 

Now, let us consider the constantly growing clamour for 
changing our national atomic policy on the ownership and 
control of production and use of atomic energy. 


PRESENT POLICY 


What is the J mary policy ? 


First. The United States Government is sole owner of all 
fissionable material and production facilities. It also exer- 
cises complete control over all fissionable materials. 

Second. The Government controls all uses of fissionable 
materials. 
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Third. The Government's primary objective is the produc- 
tion and use of atomic energy for national defense. 

Fourth. The Government's secondary objective is the de- 
velopment of peacetime benefits as excess fissionable material 
over defense reguirements become available. 


ADVOCATING CHANGES IN POLICY 


What changes are advocated in formulating future policy? 

First. The Government would relinquish its sole owner- 
ship and control of fissionable material and production facil- 
ities to private enterprise. Relinquishment of sole Govern- 
ment ownership must of necessity weaken security controls. 

Second. The Government will relinquish to private enter- 
prise the peacetime benefits of atomic energy—civilian power, 
industrial uses, biological and medicinal, and so forth. 

The primary use of all atomic energy for defense is not 
changed under proposals made to date. 

Third. The Government would cease to be the sole pro- 
ducer of fissionable material. Private enterprise would be- 
come coproducers with the Government. Sale or lease of 
existing plants or subsidized construction of new facilities 
would appear to be indicated. 

We see then that these proposals embody a complete change 
in our national policy. Let there be no mistake or confusion 
on this conclusion. 

Let us consider some of the reasons for the present policy 
and also some of the dangers of changing these policies. 

First. Government was given a monopoly on the owner- 
ship, production, and control of atomic energy by an almost 
unanimous action of the Congress of the United States in 1946 
—the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 


Factors BEHIND ATOMIC POLICY 


This policy was —— after 9 months of hearings and 
} 


consideration on the subject. It was not adopted capriciously 
or without extensive debate and intensive consideration of all 
known factors. Among those primary factors were: 

(a) The technological ability to split the atom gave to 
mankind a basic new source of energy, the effect of which 
could not be forseen in our society, economy, or world rela- 
tionship by Congress. 

(b) The possession of this new source of energy and its 
use as a weapon of destruction held potentialities so power- 
ful and so terrible that only Government could be trusted 
with its use and control. 

(c) The development of the use of atomic energy for 
defense was a primary responsibility for self-preservation of 
our own and other free world governments. 

(d) The development and storage of atomic weapons and 
the decision as to when they should be used was a necessary 
and sole responsibility of Government. 

(ec) The tremendously important factor of security, the 
guarding of the secrets of production of uranium 235 and 
plutonium, the mechanical gadgetry of atomic bombs and 
weapons, the storage and control of weapons, and so forth. 

(f) The scarcity of fissionable raw material made sole 
Government ownership necessary both from the standpoint 
of defense needs, accountability of the overall supply, and 
danger of possible diversion. 

(g) Provision was made for research and development for 

acetime uses. The Atomic Energy Commission was author- 
ized and directed to promote peacetime uses through con- 
tracts and financial grants to private industry and private 
laboratories. 

(h) In the declaration of policy, section 1 of the Atomic 
energy Act of 1946 the paramount objective was ‘‘assuring 
the common defense and security.” and four additional but 
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secondary objectives followed: First, “improving the public 
welfare’; second, “increasing the standard of living’; third, 
“strengthening free competition in private enterprise’; and 
fourth, ‘promoting world peace.” 

PROBLEMS WE FACE 

In the propaganda for basic legislative changes in the act, 
no arguments are made as to changed conditions which would 
seriously impair the original justification of ert ang. out- 
lined in (a), (b), (c), and (d). Let us consider paragraphs 
(ce), (£), (g), and (h) separately. 

Paragraph (e), security: Certainly the problem of security 
would have to be reexamined thoroughly before policy changes 
that would widen the base of participation by changing the 
custody and control of atomic energy in quantities sufhcient 
to construct bombs or weapons. Would American corpora- 
tions with foreign afhliates be eligible? Would the Govern- 
ment be responsible for the security procedures and atomic 
materials after ownsership of same was transferred to private 
hands? Many questions are suggested on this problem, not 
the least of which is the spreading of police clearance of in- 
dividuals to a great segment of private industry heretofore 
free from such restriction. 

Paragraph (f): Have fissionable materials become so abun- 
dant that substantial quantities necessary for industrial power 
use can be diverted from the primary purpose—defense of 
the Nation? Has the full development of military uses in 
the tactical as well as strategic field been achieved ? 

Unless an affirmative answer can be given to the sg ge 
ing questions then the whole propaganda structure for im 
mediate or near future civilian atomic power use is moot. I 
state without fear of contradiction that the answer is “No.” 
Fissionable material continues to be extremely scarce and 
costly. The military use has not been scratched. Our supply 
of atomic weapons, while considerable in some forms, is dan- 
gerously inadequate both as to quantity and variety. The Presi- 
dent and the Chiefs of Staff are duty bound to testify on 
this point before Congress can legislate wisely. 

The President must advise the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy the effect which present diversion of raw material 
from mutual defense objectives to corporate owned civilian 
power projects, would have on our foreign relations 

Che problem of wide industrial use and its attendant danger 
of diversion either as to fissionable material or “know-how” 
into enemy hands is a problem of immense complexity 

Paragraph (g): A careful analysis of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's program of encouraging research and develop- 
ment of atomic energy. for peacetime purposes will persuate, 
in my opinion, the most doubtful that they have been vigorous 
advocates for such development. They have been checked, of 
course, by budgetary allowances for civilian use projects, avail- 
ability of excess fissionabie material and security requirements. 
Private enterprise, to date, has not come forward with invest- 
ment capital for the very good reason that profits are not as 
yet, in sight 

DANGER OF BUDGET CUT 

The atomic submarine is a near reality. Great ptogress in 
ship and plane atomic propulsion engines has been made. Cuts 
in defense funds announced a few days ago will slow down 
these two latter projects. These cuts were made in the face 
of Atomic Energy Commission opposition. 

The uninformed may wonder why a cut in the defense ap- 
propriation would affect the Atomic Energy Commission's de- 
velopment of atomic power. Two factors are involved: 

Fitst. The development of atomic power for a ship or air 
plane engine cannot be divorced from the correlative problem 
of producing a civilian-use powerplant. 
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Second. The removal of the defense priority by curtailing 
the defense agencies’ funds will stop their research and de- 
velopment in the joint effort to produce usable atomic power 
and will result in a several year stretchout of appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission to promote the completion 
of an atomic powerplant for civilian use. 

The preceding statement is very important and can be sub- 
stantiated by the most responsible testimony. Statements that 
private industry will replace present progress and accelerate 
the rate of development with risk capital are bascless and 
should be subjected to the closet scrutiny. 


Private INDUSTRY WarRY OF CAPITAL RISK 


The only tangible suggestion from private industry to date 
has been that of being willing to start spending a small amount 
of money on reactor development. Such activity on their part 
is contingent however, on continued heavy Federal invest- 
ment in research and development. The pooling of present 
knowledge and the pooling of any ¢ made during the 
so-called interim period is requested. When this interim pe 
riod has passed-—possibly 3 to 5 years—the assumption is that 
private industry will proceed under its own financing. But, 
in the background of this interim period coperation lies the 
real threat to the public interest, that is, the acquisition of 
patent advantages for special interests. These advantages can- 
not be granted on any basis of merit, nor can they be granted 
without doing violence to the objectives of Congress as set 
forth in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. It is 
obvious that drastic changes in the basic act would be necessary 
before such patents could be granted. Drastic legislation would 
dynamite the present program. 


DisRUPTION OF PRESENT PROGRAM DANGEROUS 


Any disturbance in the present program would cause un- 
predictable delay and dissolution of the efficient team of 
technicians now engaged in the effort. No one can predict 
the time period which would intervene before basic legislative 
changes would be passed by Congress. Certainly such changes 
would be fraught with deep controversy. They involve basic 
ideological concepts of government versus private ownership 
in the power field, fears of security risks, difference of opin- 
ion as to timing and other important factors. 

No adequate offer to take over research and development 
of atomic reactors for civilian power has been made by re- 
sponsible free enterprise on a private capital risk basis. 

The foregoing statement may come as a great surprise to 
the people who have been absorbing ple on sag articles 
inspired by interviews and speeches of industrialists, some of 
the Atomic Energy Commisioners oe and present—and 
others. Articles frequently are slanted by special article writers 
to convey a point of view not justified by the full context of 
the speech or interview. On the other hand, speeches and in- 
terview statements sometimes are slanted to promote a specific 
viewpoint. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has invited free enterprise 
to enter the field of atomic power production and has re 
quested bona fide offers. They, I am sure, have discussed with 
private enterprise the problem of legislative changes which 
private enterprise desire. They have no doubt conferred on 
the economic problems facing true and independent private 
enterprise participation, that is, the willingness to invest ad 
equate private capital, the willingness to preclude or include 
Government subsidy in the form of special tax amortization 
of capital investment, advantageous contracts for production 
of plutonium, research and development grants, and possibly 
other types of open or hidden subsidies. 

I believe I am’ stating the facts when I say that no bona 
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fide offer to assume the rate of research and development of 
atomic power now being carried forward by the Government 
has been made by responsible free enterprise on a normal 
capital risk free enterprise basis. Behind all the ae is gree 
and agitation lies the desire to take over the es’ $12 
billion investment for selfish, and I fear, monopolistic benefit. 
Behind all the tentative proposals on the part of those who 
would now take over peacetime potentialities of atomic energy 
lies a Federal subsidy “gimmick of one kind or another. 

We invite free enterprise to come forward with a bona fide, 
private capital risk proposal in the atomic power field. We 
invite them to make such a proposal based on clearly defined 
legislative changes in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended. The taxpayers and their representatives in Congress 
are’entitled to a clarification of the issue. They are entitled 
to an explanation of the hidden-ball de which apparently 
is being used behind the subterfuge of ‘now is the time for 
private enterprise to take over the atomic power development 
program.” 

FALLACIES AND DANGER 

Practically all of the propaganda focalizes on the oft re- 
peated statement “before private enterprise can really do a 
job in atomic power development there must be basic legisla- 
tive changes’’—there are two fallacies in this statement and 
behind these fallacies lies a danger. 

The first fallacy is the inference or assumption that private 
enterprise has been shackled, held back, slowed down, and 
prevented from doing a good job to date. This inferred 
premise is not true and its untruth is proven: (a) by the 
phenomenal progress made in this new field during the 7 
years of the Commission's existence; (b) its untruth is attested 
by repeated testimony from contractual industrial and man- 
agement firms who have participated in the program. As a 
matter of fact, progress has been accelerated by access to almost 
unlimited tax funds, far beyond the willingness or capacity 
for development based on private risk capital. 

The second fallacy is that there must be basic legislative 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, in 
order to guarantee a continuance of progress. I denounce this 
assmuption on at least two counts: (a) There has been no 
slowup in research and development in the reactor—atomic 
power for civilian uses—program, and I cite the atomic- 
powered submarine reactor which is now a reality in prototype 
and will be in use very soon. I cite other publicly known 
projects such as the development of an aircraft carrier type of 
atomic marine propulsion engine and a nuclear aircraft en- 
gine. While these latter projects are not in as advanced 
stage as the atomic submarine project, no complaint as to pro- 
gress has been made by responsible persons. 

I maintain that the present possibilities of private enterprise 
participation under existing law have not been fully explored 
nor have those possibilities been exhausted by the Commission. 
I admit frankly that many difficulties have been presented to 
the Commission; difficulties which, in the main, they have 
solved. There is, in my opinion, no insurmountable obstacles 
toward continued private enterprise participation. There has 
been no boycott by private enterprise. The impressive list of 
great corporations which are now engaged in this program 
proves my point. 

I stated that behind these two fallacies lays a danger, and 
I believe that I should explain this statement. 

That danger is premature or ill-considered legislative 
changes in the present Atomic Energy Act which might un- 
der attractive and oversimplified objectives: (a) interrupt our 
present rapid rate of research, development, and production; 
(b) endanger security and United States primacy in the atomic 
field by widening the base of security risk; (c) handicap free 
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competitive enterprise and promote private monopoly in fu- 
ture peacetime uses and benefits of atomic energy. In regard 
to (a), any basic legislative change must be preceded by ex- 
tensive hearings as this is of major national and international 
importance. 


EXTENSIVE HEARINGS Must Be HELD BEFORE 
CHANGE IN LEGISLATION 


Comprehensive hearings must be held to explore every 
phase of this important problem and the testimony of respon- 
sible representatives from all phases of affected business and 
finance must be heard. Scientists must be given the opportun- 
ity to publicly state their special knowledge regarding reactor 
development potentialities. The public interest can be served 
by legislation, only if it is based on a complete knowledge 
of the facts. 

Important present contracts for raw materials depend basic- 
ally upon the cooperation of foreign governments. These 
governments are interested primarily in strengthening free 
world military power. They are not interested in developing 
atomic power under restricted United States corporate control. 


Security A REAL PROBLEM 


In regard to (b), widening the base of free enterprise 
participation on a competitive basis by relinquishing owner- 
ship and control of bombmaking quantities of U235 or pluto- 
nium or substantially enriched U238 would magnify the task 
of maintaining security to a dangerous degree. Until this one 
problem is solved, the whole subject is moot. 


In regard to (c), I wish to deal with this subject in a more 
complete manner by referring to paragraph H and the four 
principles appurtenant thereto. 

As I pointed out in the aforementioned paragraph H, the 
declaration of policy in section 1 of the Atomic Energy Act 
stated that the paramount objective was ‘‘aSsuring the common 
defense and security’’ and the four secondary, but correlative 
objectives were: First, “improving the public welfare” ; second, 
“increasing the standard of living” ; third, “strengthening free 
competition in private enterprise”; fourth, “promoting world 
peace.” 

It is evident that three of these four objectives, one, two, 
and four, are end objectives in the nature of national and in- 
ternational improvement in the well-being and safety of the 
individual; it is also evident that objective three is specific 
as to the method to be used to attain the other three end 
objectives and it is to objective three that I wish to address 
my remarks. 


STRENGTHENING FREE COMPETITION EMPHASIZED 
IN PoLicy STATEMENT OF ACT 


The capitalistic system, as developed in the United States, 
modified and regulated by State and Federal laws in the in- 
terest of our society, has produced the greatest good for the 
largest number of people compared to any politico-economic 
system yet demonstrated in history. 

The tendency of our system to develop business of tremen- 
dous size and power, the threat of semimonopoly, monopoly, 
or powerful combinations in restraint of competitive trade 
has been recognized by the Federal legislators. 

Laws have been passed in the national interest to prevent 
concentration of economic power to the extent considered 
inimical to the public interest. Due chiefly, in my opinion, 
to the effect of this type of regulatory legislation and to a 
growth of social responsibility on the part of American busi- 
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ness leaders, the old ‘‘public be damned” atitude has gradually 
been —— by a ‘‘public be served’’ philosophy. This new 
sense of social responsibility was written into the basic pur- 
pose of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, and its subsequent 
amendments did not change this principle. 

Clearly set forth in the first section of the act's declaration 
of policy were these words, ‘'strengthening free competition.” 
In order to effectuate this policy as well as others, a system 
of permissive licensing was set up in section seven of the act 

The Congress did not see fit to give wide administrative 
judgment to the Atomic Energy Commision on this point, but 
was unusally definitive in setting the pattern for licensing 
participants in the program. This was not a thoughtless or 
casual exercise of legislative function. It was deliberate and 
based on the need for security of information, the defense 
of our Nation, and the protection of our economic system of 
free enterprise. 


The Congress could not forsee “the effect of the use of 
atomic energy for civilian purposes upon the social, economic 
and political structures” in the future, but it did anticipate 
that, “tapping this new source of energy will cause profound 
changes in ged pwn way of life.” They therefore wrote 
into the act, and prescribed administrative directions to safe- 
guard the capitalistic principle of “strengthening free com- 
petition.” The Congress went beyond this declaration of 
policy and expressly prohibited licensing for industrial pur- 
poses, “where activities under any license might serve to main- 
tain or foster the growth of monopoly, restraint of trade, 
unlawful competition or other trade position inimical to the 
entry of new, freely competitive enterprises in the field” 
section 7, paragraph a 

I believe that these principles are basic to the perpetuation 
of our democracy. I believe the Congress was more than 
usually aware of the fact that they were dealing with a subject 
matter fraught with tremendous significance for the future. 
Selfishness, greed, partisanship fen personal bitterness was 
laid aside in the presence of this new discovery of almost 
unlimited energy. 


The sole objective of the re representatives was to 


enact legislation in the interest o 


all the people. 


No IMPROVEMENT SEEN IN WORLD PEACE 
PROSPECTS 


The compelling realities that existed in 1946 are still with 
us today. In fact, world conditions have deteriorated rather 
than improved. 

Military needs have not, nor will they in the near future, 
be fulfilled. 

Our conventional sources of civilian power—coal, oil, hy- 
droelectric—are adequate for the foreseeable future. 

No immediate emergency faces us that would justify sub 
stantial diversion of raw uranium material into civilian power 
use. 

No real justification can be given for widening the security 
risk which is indivisible from relinquishment of Government 
ownership and control. 

The public interest will not be served at this time by trad- 
ing off the people's $12 billion investment to date, for a few 
million dollars of private risk capital. 

I point out once more that no private risk capital has been 
offered to date which is not contingent on some form of 
Federal subsidy—and some form of special interest advant- 
age for a chosen few. 

Before such drastic changes can be made in the purposes 
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of the 1946 Atomic Energy Act, legislative amendments must 
be enacted. I believe I have presented a strong argument 
that such changes are untimely, unwise, and dangerous to 
the national military and economic interest. I am in favor of 
hearings by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy which 
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will explore needed changes, but I shall continue to protest 
earnestly and vigorously against changes which are inimical 
to the public interest and I beseech the earnest consideration 
of this impending problem by my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the United States. 


Our International Dilemma 


“WE SHOULD RECOGNIZE THE OBVIOUS REALISM OF OUR POSITION" 
By JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, Representative from Mississippi 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., June 11, 1953 


praying for the success of the current truce negotia- 
tions, which seems now to be nearer to realization 
than at any time before. There is a possibility that even before 
morning all may be quiet in the hills and valleys of Korea, 
and several hundred thousand mothers may be saying a prayer 
of thanksgiving that their sons shall soon be safely returned 
The tragedy of Korea is without precedent in recorded his- 
tory. It must never be permitted to — again. 
Never before have men been compelled to bear arms against 
a predatory enemy without so much as a consoling hope of 
pressing to an ultimate military victory, and without even a 
promise of an eventual cessation to the attritional drain on 
our manpower and material resources. The manipulations of 
international politicians have forbidden a military victory. 
Our forces, unable to avail themselves of the advantage of 
surprise against the enemy, and forced to refrain from striking 
at his bases of supply, must content themselves with fighting 
a defensive battle in the face of overwhelming odds. Our men 
must await the enemy's every move. And when they fail in 


M‘ SPEAKER, throughout the free world, people are 


anticipating his strategy, we pay in blood and supplies for our 


wrong guesses. American air power, most effective as super 
long-range artillery, and built for the purpose of eliminating 
the enemy's sources of supply, are being wastefully and 
foolishly expended in antipersonnel forays in Red-held North 
Korea. Our atomic weapons, capable of inflicting mortal 
damage-——both physical and psychological—on the enemy, are 
being used—-not against the enemy-—but in experimental re 
search demonstrations Bn the wastelands of Nevada. Many of 
us wonder where the enemy would be today had these 11 tests 
been directed against him, with equal effectiveness, in Korea. 
We wonder if the same scientific data gained from these ex 
periments could not have been assimilated with equal facility, 
and perhaps more practically, by testing them in actual military 
operations and under combat conditions. 

Our military services, having to maintain a 7,000-mile 
supply line from here to the other side of the world, are con 
fronted with an almost insurmountable, costly and cumber- 
some problem of logistics. The enemy, on the other hand, is 
able to maintain short and relatively easy arteries of supply 
which, coupled with his inexhaustible reserve of manpower, 
and his disregard for human life, would seem to render our 
military position hopeless in a prolonged war of attrition. 

Of even more importance, we are faced with the realistic 
fact that the Korean war is not a popular war with the 
American people, and public apathy dominates the domestic 
scene. Of course, no war is ever a popular war, but rather 
I am using the term in the relative sense of its meaning. 
Though we have fought in Korea longer than it took us to 
destroy an infinitely more powerful enemy in World War I, 
and have suffered more than a hundred and thirty thousand 
casualties—30,000 missing or killed in action, our interests 
at home seem to be geared more to the gratification of our 


personal economic desires than in stopping the senseless 
slaughter of American boys in a war that is without any real 
or apparent purpose. While our men in the field outnumber 
those of our nominal allies by nearly 20 to 1—excepting, of 
course, the valiant South Koreans—they are compelled to fight 
and die, not for the glory of the Stars and Stripes but under 
the meaningless spider-webbed banner of an impotent inter- 
national association known as the United Nations—a symbol 
of ineffectiveness and promotor of disunity among the nations 
of the world. 

Should the current peace talks succeed in bringing about an 
armistice in Korea, I have no doubt that our common enemy 
will kindle the flames of another Korea, perhaps in the Mid- 
die East—maybe in Germany, or the East Indies? Who knows 
where they will strike next? And, when they do, will there 
be another United Nations war in which we will supply the 
lion's share of dying and suffering while our so-called allies 
continue to sit by, enjoying the luxury of our international 
economic handouts ? 

Should these peace talks fail, what next? Should this 
happen, I am ready to say that in the interests of our national 
security and welfare, we should negotiate for a separate peace. 
Failing in that, we would have no alternative but to use the 
power of our arms and production to force a speedy conclu- 
sion, and attain an ultimate military victory in Korea. To 
follow any other course would be to continue meeting the 
enemy at his bidding, on his own terms, and at the places of 
his choosing; at best, an impossible situation. 

I do not mean to imply that we should withdraw our mem- 
bership in the United Nations any more than Russia has 
already withdrawn hers; nor do I mean to imply that we could, 
or should, attempt to “go it alone.’’ What I am saying, is 
that, up to now, we have had to go it alone, and we have 
bought in blood and money the right to end it alone, if neces- 
sary. Why should we continue, for instance, to let our so- 
called allies deny us our goal of peace while they, at the same 
time, are engaged in the mercenary business of selling supplies 
to the enemy? The same materials, | might add, that the 
enemy uses against us in mortal and savage combat? 

The tragedy of Korea is shocking evidence that we must 
revise our policies in dealing with our sister nations of the 
world if we are to survive, and if we are to assume and dis- 
charge the role of defenders of world freedom. 

Realistic considerations not unrelated to the high purpose 
of maintaining peace, demand that we reevaluate the poten- 
tialities of the United Nations as a working instrument for 
promoting its own purposes, as expressed in its Charter. 

The United Nations was created with a high purpose and 
certainly a commendable objective. Though its failure to carry 
out its end objective is now quite evident, its facilities are still 
capable of making a cmidaion toward that end, if we 
recognize it for what it is and are ready to consider its obvious 
limitations. It represents man's most noble effort to establish 
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an international code of morality, under which all member 
nations would be bound to live in peace with each other and 
with the world. Founded on the most idealistic precepts, it 
should have been a symbol of universal hope in the indianen 
of human conflict; a symbol of man’s desire to free himself 
from the privations of war. It could furnish a common forum 
where opposing nations may some day be able to compromise 
their differences peacefully, through mutual understanding 
of each other's problems. 

As it is constituted today, the United Nations is inherently 
weak, and without the essential component parts that are 
required in forming any successfully coordinated or workable 
governing body. 

A wise and learned old statesman, soldier and patriot, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, pointed out the fatal deficiencies in its 
organization when he said. : 

It lacks legislative strength because its members, not 
being elected but merely appointed, are not answerable 
directly to the people. It lacks judicial strength because 
there is no accepted code of sufficient moral authority 
or purpose to mold and guide its decisions. It lacks 
executive strength because it controls no agencies of sufh- 
cient power to enforce its mandates. 

It threatens to fail—if the innate selfishness of its mem- 
bers does not yield to universal needs— 

And so on. Can anyone who undertakes to make an im- 
partial and abstract appraisal of the United Nations deny 
those incontrovertible facts, particularly in the light of today’s 
events ? 

The spiritual, moral, and temporal strength of America 1s 
the criterion which will determine ultimately whether freedom, 
under God, is to disappear from the world scene; or that free 
men, inspired by their indomitable will to preserve their 
liberty, shall prevail. 

In our world of the 20th century, the evil forces of com- 
munism seek to remove religion as the most formidable barrier 
to its advances. Because the very success of communism as a 
vehicle for governing depends on emphasizing that which is 
earthly and material, and suppressing that which is divine 
and spiritual, they strive continually to weaken and destroy 
public and private integrities. Through sowing the seeds of 
moral degeneration, through platitudinous appears to the 
selfish and agnostic facet of human weaknesses, with 
promises of a collectivist utopia on earth, they would subvert 
the moral fiber of our people, cajoling them into a state of 
voluntary slavery. Any theory of government that fails to 
recognize the individual dignity of its citizens, or denies to 
individuals their just rewards for their personal initiative and 
energy; that would penalize the industrious to reward the 
slovenly—must, to be successful, eliminate from its pattern 
of operations any and all vestiges of Christian philosophies. 
Communists are winning both dupes and converts in our 
country today with their materialistic appears—undermining 
and weakening our own national well-being and security. Any 
complacent tolerance of this destructive force of evil should 
be replaced by an implacable and uncompromising determina- 
tion to resist its every threat to basic and traditional ideals. 
No person could adopt the philosophy of communism unless 
he had no belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, and no 
faith in the promise of life after death. So, while we fight 
the enemy physically on the battlefield and psychologically 
at home, we could well remember that his greatest and most 
formidable foe—the one to which he must inevitably sur- 
render—is symbolized in the form of a cross, and is dedicated 
to furthering the cause of Him who died on Calvary. 

In recent years, we have subsidized our doubtful friends 
abroad in largesse amounting to almost $50 billion, known 
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as “foreign aid." Because we used foreign aid as a bribe with 
which we hoped to purchase the friendship of other peoples, 
it has been resented in some quarters of the world, even by 
those who were on the receiving end. For the practical pur 
pose of strengthening our own national security, these billions 
of dollars have contributed little, if anything. We maintain 
an army in Europe, supposedly to serve as the nucleus of 
Europe's cooperate effort to defend themselves against the 
threat of Communist Russia, but we find little cooperation 
from the countries we seek to protect. We know that Russia 
is without a navy, and that once she decides to move on land, 
al] Europe would be hers in a matter of months, because 
Western Europe is not prepared to stop her. With that in 
mind, doesn't it stand to reason, also, that our several divi- 
sions of American soldiers in Europe are being placed in a 
potential death trap should Russia decide to attack there 
tomorrow ? 

What then, you ask, is the answer to our dilemma? How 
can we resolve our difficulties and insure the preservation of 
our heritage? 

We should recognize the obvious realism of our position. 
We are not alone in our desire to resist the advances of com- 
munism, but free e 9 of the free world have an equal 
share in the stakes of self-preservation also. A person or 
nation conscientiously dedicated to the cause of freedom will 
be willing to make the necessary sacrifices to preserve that 
freedom. If the will to be free does not exist in the hearts 
of men, no amount of money or promises or aid can persuade 
them to make the sacrifices required to attain it. 

The threat of Communist aggression is more imminent in 
Europe than it is here. If, in their hearts they desire to remain 
free and independent, they will exert every effort to build 
their own defenses, and permit us to do the same—unham- 
pered by their demands for more and more foreign aid. If 
Europe continues on its present course of complacency, with 
its policies of ignoring the ravenous monster to their immediate 
East, our past, present, and future military and economic 
concessions to them shall have been of no avail. 

Therefore, our future safety must inevitably depend upon 
what we, ourselves, are willing to do toward that end. We 
cannot depend on our international friends to pull our fat out 
of the fire; that has been proven in no uncertain terms by their 
unwillingness to share the responsibility for Korea, and their 
failure to assist with men and materials to any effective degree. 

I am not a military expert, but commonsense dictates that 
we build our military defenses to the point of impregnability 
so that no nation dare attack us. Russia, without a navy of 
effective proportions, cannot attack us by sea, nor can she 
transport an invading army to our shores. To reach us, she 
must cross the Arctic by air, and therein rests the key to our 
defenses. Yo stop air attacks, we must have an air arm of 
equal or superior strength to hers, which admittedly we do not 
now have. Whether this would require 100 wings, 114 wings, 
or 143 wings as advocated by our air leaders, I cannot say. 
Whatever is needed, though, we must be willing and ready 
to provide. Build our air defenses to the necessary strength, 
maintain at least our present Navy—already the best in the 
world; keep our land armies equal to the test of combat 
readiness: this with our productive capacity unmatched in the 
history of the world, can provide security for our people. 

“Go it alone?"’ Of course not. But let us be prepared to go 
it alone, and we will not suffer for lack of ome they will 
run over each other to join us. 

Russia has no fear of Europe, nor has she reason to be 
afraid of the free countries and provinces of the Far East. 
Make no mistake about it, it is the real strength of America— 
her devotion to ideals, her courage and willingness to sacrifice 
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all in the preservation of her freedom—that is what Russia 
fears. It is the waves of airplanes that would level her cities, 
the atomic bombs that would destroy her production, and the 
Navy that would cut her off from the outside world, it is all 
that which Russia hopes will never become a reality. It is our 
possession of that kind of power, and that alone, that will 
stop the predatory advances of atheistic communism. 

Until we are so prepared, there will be a succession of 
Koreas and no letup in American blood shedding and suffering 

you know that I speak the practical truth. 

For years, our international policies have been formulated 
by intellectual theorists and “one world” idealists who have 
advanced the idea that we are obligated not only to protect 
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and defend the entire world against evil; but to nurse, feed, 
clothe, and care for it as well, and at the expense of the 
American people. They would make the world our wards— 
pensioners deriving their substance through American gener- 
osity, with nothing asked or expected in return. An outraged 
public opinion will, some day—the sooner the better—compel 
those in authority who guide the international policies of our 
country, to descend from their dream world of intellectual 
idealism, and face the hardboiled practical problems that 
face us. 

With Ametica strong spiritually, economically, militarily 
and morally, we can win the cold war, and insure peace for 
ourselves, our children and our childrens’ children. 


The Korean Prisoner-of-War Issue 


THE DISPOSITION OF PRISONERS NOW IN CUSTODY 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS, Senator from Illinois 
Delivered to the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., May 13, 1593 


R. PRESIDENT, I rise to discuss the issue of the 
M disposition of the prisoners of war now in the custody 

of the troops of the United States and of the United 
Nations. 

On the decision of this point not only will peace in Korea 
be determined, but it will have a great effect upon the ulti- 
mate balance of power in Asia and in the world, as well as 
on our relationships with our allies. 

I wish to start out by saying that I believe the past policy 
of the United States Government under both President Tru- 
man and President Eisenhower concerning the disposition of 
prisoners of war has been fundamentally just and proper. 

We have taken approximately 123,000 prisoners. Approxi- 
mately 74,000 of these have declared either their readiness to 
return to North Korea or Communist China, or have stated 
that they would not resist repatriation. Approximately 49,000 
of these prisoners of war have stated that they would violently 
resist repatriation. 

The attitude of the American Government has been that we 
would not force men to go back to North Korea or Com- 
munist China against their will. We stood ready to repatriate 
those who want to go back or are only lukewarm in their 
opposition, but we would not force men at the point of the 
bayonet to return against their will. The Communist nego- 
tiators in Korea and the Russian Government and the Soviet 
satellites in the United Nations have insisted that all prisoners 
of war, regardless of their desires, should be forced to return 
home. 

It was upon that issue that the truce negotiations broke 
down last fall. It is that issue which is now before the truce 
negotiators in Korea. 

I believe the American public does not understand very 
thoroughly the reasons which have impelled the American 
Government to take its position, and I am afraid the British 
public does not understand our position. 

I believe that a little plain speaking in a friendly manner 
is in the interests of world peace. 

In the first place, the American Government refuses to 
return prisoners of war against their will because we feel 
it would be a breach of faith with the prisoners who sur- 
rendered. We induced a great many of the prisoners to sur- 
render by scattering over the lines leafllets which promised 
them security of life if they would desert. I have seen some of 
the leafilets, and I believe the translation which was given to 
me, namely, that we would guarantee “‘security of life te the 
prisoners, was correct. 


Mr. President, we guaranteed security of life at our hands, 
and we have tried religiously to live up to that pledge. I 
also believe that the pledge guaranteed the future security of 
the men as well. While a Philadelphia lawyer might be able 
to maintain that the pledge did not mean we would guarantee 
security for them after they were returned to their home coun- 
try; nevertheless, the moral obligation on our Government 
seems to me to be compelling not to deliver them into the 
hands of governments where we know their security of life 
would be violated. 

I believe, therefore, that if we were to turn back to the 
Communists the prisoners who have surrendered under the 
pledge which we gave them, to the effect that we would 
guarantee “‘security of life,” it would be a breach of faith on 
our part and a betrayal of the promise which we made to 
those who surrendered. 

Mr. President, why have approximately 49,000 prisoners of 
war held by the United Nations forces refused to go back 
home? It is because they fear, if they do, that they will be 
marked men and will be tortured and killed. 

We had some experience on this issue after World War II. 
At Potsdam we guaranteed to return all prisoners of war. I 
am sure that promise was made in good faith. We believed 
it was the natural desire of prisoners to go home. Then, after 
the promise had been made, we discovered that there were a 
great many Russian prisoners in the German prison camps who 
did not want to go back home and who resisted repatriation. 


Nevertheless, sometimes directly and sometimes indirectly, 
we repatriated them. In many cases there were suicides before 
they reached the Russian border. In most other cases, after 
they crossed the Russian border, if my information is correct, 
those men were killed. Mr. President, we have done that 
once. Now, if we turn these people back a second time to 
certain punishment or revenge, after we have given them our 
pledge of securiy, it will be a great blow not only to the 
United States but to the cause of freedom everywhere. The 
Communists wish to punish and kill those who do not wish to 
return, because they want to deter future desertions. They 
want to prove that if any man leaves their country or deserts 
from their army they can compel or coerce the free nations to 
return him, and that when he does return he will be either 
killed or tortured. The plain purpose of the Communists is 
to impose such discipline upon their troops and their ‘nationals 
that, no matter how dissatisfied they may be, they will refuse 
to desert. 
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So, Mr. President, we have adopted this policy not only in 
order to keep our pledged word, but also because we knew 
that if we yielded, we would discourage and really make im- 
possible future desertions. 

The second reason why we did not wish to return them 
against their will was because we knew that if we were to do 
so, it would not only discourage, but probably would make 
impossible, future desertions from behind the Iron Curtain and 
from behind the bamboo curtain; men would be afraid to 
desert if they knew we would return them. 

Broad humanitarian considerations, of coursé, underlie and 
dictate the same decision against forcible repatriation. 

So I believe it was a very courageous and correct position on 
the part of the Truman administration, which has been fol- 
lowed thus far, as I understand, by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, to refuse to compel men to return against their will. We 
refused to drive men at the point of a bayonet to return to a 
country to which they did not wish to return. 

Until recently, the Communists have taken the position that 
there should be a direct return of unwilling prisoners. The 
past deadlock has been upon that issue. 

In the last few days, beginning last Friday, the Communists 
have renewed their efforts in somewhat more subtle ways. 
They have devised a plan which constitutes a grave tempta- 
tion to the leaders of our Government and the leaders of 
Great Britain to acquiesce, to salve their consciences, but never- 
theless to commit a great wrong. We know the influences 
which are playing upon the Government of this country and 
the government of Great Britain to get a quick peace. The 
war in Korea has been costly and bloody. There is an earnest 
desire to end ita desire to end it on terms that will advance 
the prospects of peace and justice, a desire to end it on terms 
which will permit the governments to face their public opinion 
at home, and in some cases the governments are handicapped 
by ledges which they gave during the period of the election 
campaigns, when the prime objective seemed to be to win 
votes. 

Let me analyze in some detail the proposal of the Com- 
munists, as it was set forth in the New York Times for 
Friday, May 8. 

First, it called for a neutral commission of five nations to 
exercise general supervision over repatriation, those nations 
to be Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Sweden, and India’. 
Apparently the proposal was designed ostensibly to include 
two Communist countries, two non-Communist countries, and 
India, which openly states it is a neutralist country. 

In passing, it should be noted that the Polish and Czecho- 
slovakia governments are directly satellite governments which 
would do the will of Moscow; that Switzerland has never 
jointed the United Nations, and therefore does not have the 
same obligation for collective security; that Sweden lies next 
door to Russia, across the Baltic Sea, in imminent danger of 
attack if a third world war should break out. Sweden has tried 
to maintain neutrality as between East and West, within the 
United Nations, by not joining the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

I think the United States went rather far in its early pro- 
posals, when it said it would be willing to accept Switzerland 
and Sweden as members of a neutral commission. We cer- 
tainly have evidenced that we were willing to have neutralists 
on the commission. 

In the third paragraph the Communists proposed that each 
of the five nations furnish an equal number of armed forces 
as guards, who would be sent into South Korea and who 
would have custody of the prisoners during a 4-month period, 
which would mean that Poland and Czechoslovakia would be 
privileged to send armed guards into the territory of the 
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United Nations. I have searched the document in vain to find 
any provision for the separation of prisoners, as between the 
74,000 who are willing to go home and the approximately 
49,000 who are not willing to go home. 

Mr. President, it would be possible for the Commission 
to herd the pro-Communist prisoners and the anti-Com 
munist prisoners indiscriminately together. We know what 
happened when this was done before. The Communists 
formed “goon squads” which beat, tortured, and killed the 
anti-Communists. It was further provided in the Communist 
proposal that North Korea and Communist China could send 
men to the prisoner camps, to try to explain to all these pris- 
oners of war depending upon these nations, so as to eliminate 
their apprehension and to inform them of all matters relat- 
ing to their return to their homelands. 

In other words, under that provision it would be possible 
for the Communist prisoners to be herded in with & non- 
Communist prisoners, for Communist guards to supervise the 
prisoners, and for Communist agents from North Korea and 
from China to work upon the prisoners. The only protection 
the prisoners would have would be the guards from Sweden, 
Switzerland, and India. Switzerland does not belong to the 
United Nations. Sweden has disassociated itself from the most 
significant efforts of collective security, and India is a most 
decidedly neutralist country, living in mortal terror of Russia, 
and anxious to avoid at all costs a conflict in the East. 

Under sections 5 and 6 of the Communist proposal, 4 
months would be allowed for these explanations, and the dis- 
position of prisoners still m the custody of the repatriation 
commission at the end of that time would be submitted to the 
political conference for settlement. In effect this means that 
no termination date at all would be set for the detention of 
the prisoners who refuse to return to Communist North Korea 
or Communist China. It would thus make them virtual hos- 
tages while political discussions were going on. With no fixed 
termination in sight, repatriation—however hateful—would 
appear to these poor prisoners to be the only alternative to con- 
tinuing an indefinite detention and perhaps permanent 
capitivity. 

Obviously, this would violate all efforts to afford these pris- 
oners a free and uncoerced choice and would afford those de- 
termined not to return to Communist countries only a prospect 
of indefinite detention 

It seems to me that if we were to permit such a commission 
as that to operate under the conditions set forth in the Com 
munist offer, it would be a great blow to the cause of peace 
There would be no real protection to the anti-Communists 
who would be forced home 

Mr. President, from the statements appearing this morning 
in the Washington Post and from the incomplete account 
which has just come in by teletype, I think that in the main 
the delegation attached to the United Nations command has 
been attempting to parry the Communists’ attack, and I believe 
that delegation deserves our support. As | understand it, the 
delegation is insisting, first, that the North Korean prisoners 
who refuse to return to their former homes be freed imme 
diately and be absorbed into the economy of South Korea 
That would dispose of approximately 34,000, leaving for dis- 
position approximately 15,000 Chinese. I understand that we 
are also insisting that Poland and Czechoslovakia not send 
armed guards, and therefore not have an opportunity to “work 
on” the prisoners and coerce them into returning. 

What other provisions we include are still not certain. But 
I think we should stand fast on the points which I have 
already made, and that further we should shorten the period 
during which the screening of prisoners can take place, should 
fix a definite terminal date for detention, and should provide 
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that those who, at the end of the period, still do not wish to 
go home should not be sent back against their will. On these 
points I think we should stand as a rock. 

Mr. President, upon the ultimate and proper conclusion 
of this controversy, there will hinge not only the fate of 
nearly 50,000 innocent men, to whom we have given our 
pledged word, but also, in my judgment, in large degree 
the security of Asia and the peace of the world. If, 
by one method or another, the Communists, directly or in- 
directly, are able to coerce men to return to their countries 
against their will, they will have won a tremendous moral 
victory. Such a victory will strengthen their forces throughout 
Asia and throughout the world, and will preteen, 
weaken the forces of the free world. People will say the de 
mocracies will not defend their own, and will not protect those 
who come over to them; and that in the long run the Com- 
munists always get their way. Therefore, | hope that the 
Congress of the United States, regardless of party, and regard- 
less of all other considerations which may arise, will stand 
behind the administration in resisting these efforts. 

I think we may already have gone too far. We may already 
have made concessions which will be very difficult to reconcile 
with the fundamental position we have taken. But certainly 
we should go no further, and we should insist that the detailed 
procedures shall carry out the basic principle, namely, that men 
are not to be driven or coerced against their will into repatria- 
tion. If we stand by that principle, I think our security and 
the security of the world will be safer. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to say a word, if I may, to 
our British friends across the water. In recent days we have 
become aware of speeches made by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and by the leader of the opposition, both able 
and fine men. In their speeches, they undertake, apparently, 
to nudge the United States into such a position that it will 
be forced to acquiesce in the main features of the Communist 
proposal. Thus, Prime Minister Churchill declared 2 days ago 
that the question of the conditions governing the exchange of 
prisoners has really been reduced to terms which no longer 
involve any difference in principle. It is probably true that 
both of the great political parties in England would like to 
have us agree with the Communists on this question, so that 
the Korean war can be washed out, and they may be able to 
think of other things 

Mr. President, I believe the British are adopting this posi- 
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tion because they do not know what the issues really are which 
are at stake. The British people have vp mun | been sup- 
porters of justice, have been defenders of the underdog, have 
wished to grant freedom of choice to people, have 7. 
coercion, and have stood for a free society. I cannot believe 
that Prime Minister Churchill and Clement Attlee really know 
what the issues are when they urge us to take the stand that 
they are now urging, How, otherwise, can the Prime Minister 
say there is no difference in principle between ourselves and 
the Communists on the question of prisoners of war? 

We have borne the main burden of the Korean war, at 
least 90 percent of the United Nations’ burden, and yet we 
have been most cooperative with the British in the matter of 
the general policies which are to be followed. We have re- 
fused to carry the war beyond the Yalu River, despite great 
internal pressure in this country. We agreed to put the rearma- 
ment of Europe first. In our negotiations we have made many 
concessions. We have not insisted that the territorial border, 
to be established by military force, at least, must be the Yalu. 
We have not blockaded the Chinese coast: and have allowed 
a large degree of British trade with Communist China from 
which some British firms have reaped considerable profit but 
which has hurt our military defense of the free world. 

We have agreed to neutral commissions containing rep- 
ressentatives of certain nations which would be in a very ex- 
posed position if they resisted Russia. We have tried in every 
way we could to keep the great alliance together; and of 
course the preservation of that alliance is essential for the 
freedom of the free world. But we appeal to our British 
friends not to try to force us to betray the eternal principles 
of justice upon which we stand; we appeal to them not to 
seek security at the expense of liberty; and we —< to them 
to join us in preserving thé freedom of the individual and 
the freedom of men to stand secure from coercion and terror. 

So I hope that from all over the free world, from Great 
Britain and the dominions as well as from this country, there 
will come a determination not only to support the American 
attitude in the matter of the return of prisoners, but also a 
determination to strengthen it, if possible. There can be, in 
my judgment, no further compromise on this issue. We should 
have no Munich in 1953, anymore than there should have 
been in 1938. Let the free world stand together, but stand 
in the defense of free men and a free society, and not in 
acquiesceare to the terror of the totalitarians. 


Fun and Courage 


YOU CANNOT CONCEAL FAULTS BY CONCEALING EVIDENCE 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at Dartmouth College Commencement, Hanover, New Hampshire, June 14, 1953 


mouth's family, and their friends: Your president 

possesses brash bravery approaching foolhardiness when 
he gives to me this platform in front of such an audience 
with no other admonition except to say, speak informally 
and giving me no limits of any other kind. 

But even if I do offend, I beg in advance the pardon of 
those families and friends and sweethearts that are waiting 
to greet these new graduates with a chaste handshake of con 
gratulation, and assure you that any overstaying of my time 
was unintentional, and just merely a product of my past up- 
bringing 

First, I could not pass this occasion without the traditional 
congratulations to this class—the completion of four years of 


Prous Dickey, Secretary Pearson, members of Dart- 


arduous work at a college of such standing as Dartmouth, 
and of which there is no higher. 

Next, I think I may be pardoned if I congratulate you on 
the quality of the addresses you have heard today up to this 
moment. I think that your commencement address and the 
two valedictory addresses establish a standard that could well 
be one to be emulated even here in the future. 


FUN AND COURAGE 


Now, with your permission, I want to talk about two points 
—two qualities today—that are purely personal. I am not 
going to be an exhorter, as Secretary Pearson has said. I want 
to talk about these two things, and merely suggest to you 
certain ideas concerning them.: 
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I am going to talk about fun—joy—happiness; just fun 
in life. And I am going to talk a little about courage. 

Now, as to fun, to get myself straight at once, for fear 
that in my garrulous way I might stray from my point, I shall 
say this: 

Unless each day can be looked back upon by an individual 
as one in which he has had some fun, some joy, some real 
satisfaction, that day is a loss. It is un-Christian and wicked, 
in my opinion, to allow such a thing to occur. 


Now, there are many, many different things, thoughts and 
ideas that will contribute—many acts of your own that will 
contribute to the fun you have out of life. You go along the 
bank of a stream in the tropics and there is a crocodile lying 
in the sun. He looks the picture of contentment. 


They tell me that often they live to be a great age-—a 
hundred years or more. Still lying in the sun, and that is all 
they do. 


Now, by going to Dartmouth, by coming this far along the 
road, you have achieved certain standards, and one of those 
standards is, it is no longer so easy for you to have fun—you 
can’t be like a crocodile and sleep away your life and be satis- 
fied. You must do something, and normally it must involve 
others—something you do for them. The satisfaction—it's 
trite, but it is true—the satisfaction of a clear conscience, no 
matter what happens. 


MEET YouR STANDARDS 


You get a lot of fun out of shooting a good game of golf. 
But you wouldn't have the slightest fun out of it if you knew 
to achieve that first 79—broke 80 today—if you did it by 
teeing up in the rough or taking the slightest advantage any- 
where, and no one else in world but you knew it. That game 
would never be a 79 to you. And so it wasn’t worth while 
because you had no fun doing it. 


Whatever you do will help someone along the road, some- 
thing you've achieved because you have worked hard for it, 
like your graduation diploma today. Those things have be- 
come worthwhile in your own estimation will contribute to 
your happiness. They will measure up to your standards, be- 
cause your standards have become those that only you know. 
But they have become very high, and if you do those things 
they are the kind of things that will satisfy you, and make 
life something that is joyous, that will cause your face to 
spread out a little, instead of doing it this way [indicating a 
long face} and there's too much of that in the world anyway. 
You are leaders. You are bound to be leaders, because you have 
advantages that will make you leaders to some one, whether 
you know it or not. 


There will be tough problems to solve. You've heard about 
them. You can't solve them with long faces. They don't 
solve problems—not when they deal with you. You lose 
their confidence. You've got to help give it to them. 


This brings me up to my second little topic, which is cour- 
age. I forget the author, but it was many years ago, you 
know, under that famous phrase ‘the coward dies a thousand 
deaths but the brave man dies but once.” In other words, 
you can live happily if you have courage, because you are 
not fearing something that you can’t help. You must have 
courage to look at all about you with honest eyes—aboue all, 
yourself, and we go back to our standards. 


Have you actually measured up? If you have that courage 
to look at yourself and say, Well, I failed miserably there, 
I hurt someone's feelings needlessly, I lost my temper—which 
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you must never do except deliberately—you didn't measure up 
to your own standards. 

Now, if you have the courage to look at yourself, soon you 
begin to achieve a code or a pattern, that is closer to your 
own standards. By the same token, look at all those dear to 
you, your own family—of course, your own children are going 
to be the greatest and most extraordinary that ever lived, but 
also look at them as they are, occasionally. 


NATION FAR FROM PERFECTION 


Look at your country. Here is a country of which we are 
proud, as you are — of Dartmouth and all about you and 
the family to which you belong. 

But this country is a long way from perfection—a long 
way. We have the disgrace of racial discrimination. We have 
prejudice against people because of their religion. We have 
crime on the docks. We have not had the courage to uproot 
these things although we know they are wrong. And we, with 
our standards—the standards given us at places like Dart- 
mouth—we know they are wrong. 

Now that courage is not going to be satisfied. Your sense 
of satisfaction is not going to be satisfied if you haven't the 
courage to look at these things and do your best to help correct 
them—because that is the contribution you shall make to this 
beloved country, and your task—-each of us as he passes along 
—should strive to add something. 

It isn't enough merely to say, ‘I love America’ and to salute 
the flag. And to take off your hat as it goes by, and to help 
sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Wonderful—we love to 
do them and our hearts swell with pride, because those who 
went before you worked many years to give to us today this 
pride and this is a pride in this institution that we think has 
got great happiness and we know has got great contentment 
and freedom of soul to many people. 

It is not yet done. 

Don't join the book burners. Don't think you are going 
to conceal faults by concealing evidence that they ever existed. 
Don't be afraid to go in your library and read every book 
as long as any document does not offend our own ideas of 
decency. That should be the only censorship. 

How will we defeat communism unless we know what it 
is? What it teaches—why does it have such an appeal for 
men? Why are so many people swearing allegiance to it? 
It's almost a religion, albeit one of the nether regions. 

Now we have got to fight it with something better. Not 
try to conceal the thinking of our own people. They are part 
of America and even if they think ideas that are contrary to 
ours they have a right to have them, a right to record them 
and a right to have them in places where they are accessible 
to others. It is unquestioned or it is not America. 


I fear that I have already violated my promise not to stay 
too long and not to exhort. I could not, though, go back to 
my chair without saying that my sense of distinction in Dart- 
mouth’s honorary doctorate—in the extravagantly overgener- 
ous remarks of your president in awarding me that doctorate 
and the present of this cane from the young men of the grad- 
uating class—all of these things are very precious to me. 

I have been fortunate in that my life has been spent with 
America’s young men, probably one of the finest things to 
happen to me in a very long life. I thank you again for this. 
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The Concept of a Free Market for 
Government Bonds 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
By ROBERT H. CRAFT, Vice President and Treasurer, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Delivered before the Utah Bankers’ Association, Sun Valley, Idaho, May 11, 1953 


ing a return to a free market economy. This is a 

healthy development. In the past 2 decades, the trend 
had been sharply in the other direction. Controls were neces- 
sary during the war, but controls were too long continued 
after the war under the guise of synthetic emergencies. The 
policies of the past 20 years cannot easily be reversed within 
the space of a few weeks’ time. Nor can a return to a free 
market economy be achieved without some disruptions along 
the line 

Today I would like to talk with you about the role of the 
Federal Reserve System within the concept of a free market. 
In appraising credit policies and in understanding the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Federal Reserve System, it is 
important to set them in their proper atmosphere ; it 1s impor- 
tant also to reorient ourselves to the underlying percepts of a 
free market 

It is in the field of money that the principles of free mar- 
kets-of general, overall, and impersonal regulations—con- 
form most truly to the principles of the general welfare of 
all the people with special benefits for none. 

During the war, the Federal Reserve System relinquished 
its credit regulatory powers for what at that time was Dowd 
to be the more essential objective —that of financing an unpre 
cedented Government borrowing program. In passing, it 
should be noted that the interest rate structure prevailing at 
the outset of World War II and the one on which that war was 
financed was about the lowest in our financial history 

The Federal Reserve System, however, cannot be held pri 
marily responsible for the inflation that permanently was built 
into the economy during that period. That can be attributed 
directly to the inept debt management and fiscal policies of the 
period. Debt management relied far too heavily on the bank 
ing system and not enough on non-banking institutions and, 
more particularly, on individuals who represented the most 
effective spending classes. The fiscal program fell short in 
relying too heavily on borrowing and too little on pay as you 
RO 

For some time following the last war, the Federal Reserve 
System continued under the domination of the Treasury and 
thus was prevented from exercising its statutory responsibility 
of regulating the cost, the volume, and the availability of 
credit in a situation that called increasingly for restraint. In 
fact, it was not until 1947 that Federal Reserve officials, grow 
ing uneasy over their practical inability to perform their re- 
sponsibilities, attempted to swing back to orthodox credit 
policies. There followed a series of measures, including an 
increase in short term rates and increases im reserve require- 
ments, but these attempts at restraint had little antiinflation 
ary effect. In fact, there could be no effective limitation on 
the availability or volume of credit so long as financial institu- 
tions were free to sell Government bonds to the Federal Re 
serve banks and the latter were obligated to take them in 
order to support the market. It was not until the early part 
of 1951 that the Federal freed itself from the yoke of Treas- 
ury control. At that time the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
reached the famous accord 


D's* the past 314 months, we have been witness- 


Since the accord, the Federal Reserve System, for the first 
time in many years, has directed its attention primarily to- 
ward controlling the basic source of credit by refusing to pur- 
chase Government securities in unlimited amounts. This was 
a long overdue step. By the time it was taken, however, all 
of the wartime and most of the postwar inflation had been 
permanently frozen into the economy. Wholesale prices had 
risen from 60 percent of the 1947-49 average in December 
1941, to 116 percent by March of 1951. During the same 
period the consumer price index had risen from 66 percent 
to 110 percent. But more important, the money supply had 
increased from $38 billion to $113 billion; total private debt 
from $140 billion to $227 billion and total debt, including 
= debt, had more than doubled from $212 billion to $519 

illion in that 10-year period. Most of these increases in 
prices, money supply, and debt resulted from the inadequate 
wartime fiscal and debt management policies. The Federal 
Reserve System had no choice but to go along with the master 
program adopted for financing the war. 

The policy that has been in effect during the past 2 years 
has had mixed results. Wholesale prices in the period from 
March 1951 to March 1953, have Seclined moderately. The 
consumer price index has risen only slightly. Beyond this, 
there is no statistical evidence that the economy has been 


under real restraint. Employment is at-a practical maximum— 
the Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production, 
the gross national product, and disposable pérsonal income 
are all at rates substantially above those of 2 years ago—and 


so on with all the other economic indicators. The present 
money supply amounts to $124 billion as against $113 billion 
in March of 1951. What is more significant, however, is 
that private debt has continued to rise at a fairly rapid rate. 
This is particularly true in the consumer credit and individual 
mortgage credit categories. Total private debt has risen from 
$277 billion to an estimated figure of $310 billion at present. 
And the demand for credit remains unabated. 

What, therefore, should Federal Reserve policy be in the 
present circumstances? It is difficult to subscribe to the view 
that there are no risks of further inflation. While we have 
not experienced a further price inflation during the past 2 
years, we have been experiencing a further substantial credit 
inflation. The Treasury is now faced with a sizable cash de- 
ficit for the current calendar year. To the extent that this 
deficit is financed through the banking system, there will be 
a dollar-for-dollar increase in the money supply. The recent 
leveling off of prices at close to their all-time high may be 
nothing more than a transitory adjustment to a free market. 
Morever, with the recent hidden price increases in steel ac- 
companied by demands for higher wages, there is no assurance 
that a further upswing in prices is not in the offing. A re- 
currence of the vicious circle that has been so much in evi- 
dence for so many years—higher wages, higher prices, ad 
infinitum. 

It seems to me that the choice is clear. If it is the Federal 
Reserve System's responsibility to contribute to stability in 
prices and a high level of economic activity and employment, 
certainly the present circumstances provide little justification 
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for adding fuel to the smouldering fires of price inflation by 
pumping more credit into an already heavily inflated base. 

Let me turn to some of the more practical aspects of the 
monetary policy that has recently been in effect. What effect 
has it had on the banking system? The banking system has 
begun to run out of money. Credit policy has begun to bite. 
If the Federal Reserve System is unwilling to provide reserves 
by purchasing securities, the banking system can obtain re- 
serves to extend further credit only in two ways. One of these 
is by borrowing from the Federal Reserve banks and the sec- 
ond is by selling securities to nonbank investors. Both of 
these expedients have been resorted to recently. But there is a 
practical limitation to borrowing beyond which banks are un- 
willing to go and beyond which, in fact, the Federal Reserve 
banks will not permit them to go. Sales of securities to non- 
bank investors can be accomplished only at increasingly higher 
rates and lower prices. In the process the liquidity of the 
banking system becomes impaired. 

The member banking figures during the current year to date 
afford a good example of what has been happening to the 
banking system. It has been necessary for the Casiblan system 
to sell securities to nonbank investors, thus reducing deposits, 
in order to pay off part of their borrowings and Eowet the 
reserves to increase loans. For many years the banking system 
held a much larger proportion of Government securities than 
of loans but since <a 1951 the situation gradually has 
become reversed. Total loans are now about one-third larger 
than total Governments. Furthermore, while risk assets have 


been rising, liquidity reserves, as represented by Treasury bills 
and certificates, have been falling. 

For these reasons, the banking system has become much 
more selective in its credit extension. This is the aim of credit 
policy. Speculative loans must be called in order to accom- 
modate legitimate borrowers. Marginal projects must be de- 


ferred. We are now up against a situation in which the 
phrase “loaned up” has real meaning. It meanris that our lend- 
able resources have become exhausted. This experience clearly 
demonstrates that a policy of indirect credit restraint actually 
works. How quickly and how effectively it works depends 
upon how vigorously it is applied. The aim of policy has been 
to restrain, to moderate the growth of the money supply to 
conform with the needs of an expanding economy. Anything 
greater than that provides the base for inflation and a con- 
tinued deflation in the value of the monetary unit. An effort 
to maintain a continuous inflationary boom ts the surest guar 
anty of a deflationary depression eventually and the longer 
the boom is continued, the more severe the eventual collapse. 

It seems to me that there is a general misconception of 
Federal Reserve responsibility. This misconception rests on the 
thesis that the system is committed to maintaining stability at 
whatever level the economy reaches. This is the equivalent 
of saying that the system must freeze permanently into the 
economy any inflation that takes place me time to time as 
a result of factors over which the system has no direct con- 
trol. If this doctrine were accepted, the long run results would 
be obvious. A continuing dissipation of the purchasing power 
of the dollar would be unavoidable. 

Another common misconception has to do with interest 
rates. We recently have heard a good deal of comment to the 
effect that the rate on the new bonds sold by the Treasury 
was set at too high a level, and that the Treasury and the 
Federal have been collaborating to raise interest rates deliber- 
ately. Such comments ignore the facts. In the first place the 
Federal Reserve System has no direct influence over the de 
mand for money. The System influences solely the supply. 

Furthermore, it should be understood that under the pre- 
sent free-ma:ket concept the System exercises no direct control 
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over interest rates. Nor does it atempt to fix any pattern of 
prices or yields. The interest rate is fixed by the market. The 
interest rate is nothing more than a reflection of the supply and 
demand for money in terms of price. It is true that interest 
rates do furnish a clue as to the effectiveness of the Federal 
Reserve policy. Interest rates also have a bearing on the use of 
money. As the supply becomes limited and rates rise, certain 
projects cannot be profitably financed and thus are deferred. 
To think of it the other way around, is to think that interest 
rates can be posted and maintained by arbitrary decision, leav- 
ing supply and demand to balance themselves. But reason and 
experience show that supply and demand will not balance 
themselves when the rate is fixed. If the interest rate is fixed 
too low, demand will increase and the only way by which the 
rate can be kept low is through a continuous and unlimited 
increase in the money supply. If demand continues high 
while the supply is not increased, the effect undeniably is re- 
strictive. But it is important to be clear about which element 
is neutral and which 1s the prime mover. In the present case 
it is clearly demonstrated which has been the positive factor 
in raising interest rates. 


Now everyone favors freedom and free markets in the ab- 
stract, but when the principle is applied, it pinches in some 
places. To be exposed to competition after being sheltered 
for many years is unfamiliar and uncomfortable. There are 
those who take the position that it was all right for the Fed- 
eral to permit the 21/, percent bonds to break a but that 
they should have been supported on a 24% percent basis. There 
are some who believe that it is all right for the Treasury to pay 
3 percent for long term money, but not 31/4 percent 


This line of reasoning not only is completely fallacious but 
overlooks the fact that within a free market, the rate is set 
by the marketplace and the only way of establishing a lower 
rate than the market gets would be to revert to the policy of 
pegging bond prices and relinquishing control over credit 
Furthermore, to carry the other argument to its logical con 
clusion, if rates should be fixed at 3 percent or 2'/) percent, 
why not at 1 percent? Why, in fact, pay any rate at all? 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that those advocating 
relaxation or abandonment of restraint actually would prefer 
continued inflation. The stability they advocate always would 
be stability pegged at the highest levels reached by the last 
inflationary upsurge. If this thesis were to be adopted, the 
Federal Reserve System would be, indeed, the engine of in 
flation. It wouid have no other purpose or function. I do 
not believe that is the proper role for the System. Moreover, 
the System cannot and should not base its policies on forecasts 
of what might happen 6 months from now or on a fear of 
deflation at some indefinite future time. It must base its ac 
tions upon conditions as they exist 

Although many economists are predicting an imminent 
downturn in business, and they may very well be right, there 
is little tangible evidence at present to — this forecast 
In fact, it seems to me there are more underlying inflationary 
than deflationary potentials in the present economic situation 
One is the possible pressure on — mentioned a moment 
ago. Another is the active demand for higher wages. The ex 
isting money supply which could be activated by an increase 
in velocity provides a third. The Treasury floating debt, a 
near money equivalent, is a fourth. Within a few months or 
a year, all of that could be turned into cash if the holders 
so desired, and it would have to be refunded through the 
banking system. But beyond this, the prospective new cash 
needs of the Treasury for the balance of the coming year, 
represent a sizable inflationary potential. A good deal of this 
may well have to be borrowed from the banking system and, 
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to the extent that this takes place, the money supply will be 
increased dollar for dollar 

This brings me to my final topic—the link between debt 
management and Federal Reserve System credit policy. Debt 
management is one of the tools which, if coniitansd with 
Federal Reserve policy, can contribute substantially to eco 
nomic stability. The present composition of the debt leaves 
much to be desired. Of the total of $140 billion of market- 
able debt, 40 percent is due within 1 year and an additional 
16 percent due within 2 years. This is to say nothing of the 
$60 billion odd of nonmarketable debt redeemable upon 
demand 

This is an inheritance of the past when debt management 
decisions were designed to attract funds at the lowest possible 
rates. This meant obtaining funds from the banking system 
at short term—the most heavily inflationary method possible. 

The biggest problem facing the Treasury is to proceed as 
rapidly as possible toward funding of the present floating debt 
into longer term securities. This would have at least 3 desir 
able results: (1) It would reduce the inflationary potential of 
this huge supply of near money; (2) it would permit the 
Federal Reserve System to pursue credit policies uninhibited 
by the effects of those policies on Treasury financing; (3) to 
the extent that long-term financing outside the banking system 
can be substituted for reliance upon the short-term market, the 
inflationary danger. can thereby be reduced and with it, the 
need for as vigorous restraint by the Federal Reserve. 

The recent issue of long-term 314-percent bonds is a good 
example of this. Had the Treasury been able to sell $3 billion 
to long-term investors instead of $1 billion, it would not now 
face the need of raising another $2 billion before June 30 
through Treasury bills or other short-term paper. If bills are 
sold they may have to be taken, to a large extent, by the com- 
mercial banks. Deposits will be increased by an equal amount 
and the reserves to support these deposits will have to be 
furnished either by borrowing, by Federal open-market apera- 
tions, or, perhaps, a combination of both. This is the old 
familiar pattern of inflation. It takes place whenever total 
demands upon the capital market are not met out of genuine 
savings 

It is argued that if the Treasury competes strongly and effec- 
tively for accumulated savings, savings institutions then will 
have less funds available for the financing of corporations or 
the building of turnpikes or the extension of consumer credit, 
mortgage loans and the like. The result will be that some of 
these things, less essential than others, will be deferred into 
the future. Capital funds, instead of competing for a supply 
of capital goods and labor already fully engaged, will be avail- 
ble for these things at a later date when they may provide a 
welcome sustaining force instead of an inflationary strain. 
Credit policy is an indirect means of control. It is subtle, some- 
times slow, but it is pervasive. It is flexible and it can be 
applied as gently or as strongly as the occasion requires. 
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On the other hand, credit policy is noi a panacea or cure-all 
for eliminating economic disequilibrium. The contribution 
that credit and monetary policies can make to economic sta- 
bility should neither be overrated nor minimized. Too much is 
often claimed for the effectiveness of credit polices. Frequently, 
too little importance is attached to them. Usually, a proper 
Federal Reserve policy is unpopular politically, especially when 
used for restraining purposes. At best, it is grossly misunder- 
stood. Unfortunately, the misunderstanding is most glaring 
among the most articulate critics. Even we, as bankers, want 
higher interest rates but resent depreciation in the value of our 
portfolios. We are strong advocates of pteserving the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar but criticize the authorities for not 
providing the reserves to enable us to make loans, overlooking 
the fact that those loans add directly to the money supply. 
Credit policy is only one of the weapons in the aa for 
dealing with economic iustability. If used properly, it can be of 
real effectiveness in arresting inflation which arises primarily 
from extension of credit but it can no more stop inflation that 
arises from other sources than a lighting rod can put out a fire. 
The maximum effect can be achieved only by a combination of 
appropriate fiscal, debt management, and credit policies. 

In conclusion, let me sum up quickly. A free market in 
money and capital is indispensable to the functioning of all 
other free markets. Continuous inflation as a way of life is 
neither just nor practical. Its effects cannot be fully offset 
either by price controls or by compensatory increases in dollar 
income. If all incomes are increased proportionately, no one 
benefits. If they are not increased proportionately, a minority 
benefits at the expense of a majority. This thesis 1s contrary to 
our basic concept of promoting the general welfare. One way 
to curtail inflation from other sources and the only way to 
eliminate inflation that arises from excessive use of credit is to 
adopt a policy of credit restraint which will limit growth in the 
money supply to the growth needs of the economy. Present 
policies of the Treasury and of the Federal Reserve System 
are based on this objective. The rise in interest rates which 
has been proceeding gradually over the past several years, and 
more sharply recently, is an incidental and necessary conse- 
quence of credit restraint in a free exchange economy and 
not an end in itself. The increased cost of capital which 
results is a small price to pay for checking the continuous 
deterioration in the value of the dollar which has gone too far 
and for too long. 

My “ today was chosen for the ae ps of endeavoring 
to contribute to a better understanding of the problems with 
which the monetary and credit authorities are confronted. 
You may disagree with their judgments. But there can be no 
basis for disagreement with the principles governing their 
actions. This country’s dominant position in the free world 
today was achieved under the capitalistic system, the basic in- 
gredient of which is free markets. As yet, a more satisfactory 
system has not been developed. 
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Almost Good 


WHAT A PRICE WE PAY FOR BEING AFRAID 


By CHESTER S. JOHNS, Industrial Engineer, The Cross Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Delivered before the American Speakers Club, Detroit, Michigan, May 6, 1953 


In the quiet of the evening 

When the dusk was falling fast 

I sat in my room and thought of the things 
I had done in the years gone past. 

But my thoughts were disturbed by the knowledge 
That somewhere along the way 

I had failed in my half-hearted efforts 

To live virtuously every day. 

So fretfully did my mind wander 

For I knew I had misunderstood 

The importance of that extra something 
That separates evil from good. 


feeling that most of us have encountered at one time or 

another. A feeling that we have not quite fulfilled our 
destiny. Not quite—but almost—been g And that is a 
strange circumstance, because we are naturally drawn towards 
goodness. We are aware of it as a potent force in our daily 
lives. We feel it as a temptation—a temptation to leave the 
dreary paths of disappointment and frustration and live as we 
really want to live, but, foolishly, we resist. And so, God's 
World is weakened further still. Not through evil; not be- 
cause you and I deliberately chose wrongdoing as a pattern to 
live by, but simply because most of us resist the temptation to 
be really good people. 

Our own Senator, Homer Ferguson, tells the story of how 
near the Senate came, one day, to rejecting a bill that the 
majority of the members knew to be bad. In the end, how- 
ever, it was not rejected; the Senate passed it. Senator Fergu- 
son went from one of his colleagues to another, asking each in 
turn why he had voted as he did. And gentlemen, listen to 
this, not a single one of those men said they had voted from 
conviction. They had wanted to reject the bill; they almost did 
reject it; but in the situation which they saw existing, they 
became afraid. Afraid to voice the truth that was in their 
hearts. Afraid to lose the esteem of so-called important 
people. How often do you think this happens in the affairs of 
our nation? How often is a great decision almost good ? 

Perhaps we should not be too critical of those men, however. 
That type of thinking is not the exclusive possession of any 
—s breed of human being. It can be found at every 
evel of our society. From great industrial leaders down to the 
lowliest laborer. In the most magnificent mansions and the 
humblest of homes. 


Just recently I met a man whom I knew years ago in New 
York City. Joe Huntley was a good friend of mine, and when 
he got married, everyone agreed that he and Ethel made an 
ideal couple. They were completely devoted to one another. 
J was shocked when I learned that they were now divorced. 
At the risk of being rude, I asked Joe what had happened. 
This is the story he told me. 

It all started with some good natured kidding. This led to 
a series of picayune-ish little arguments. But as time wore on 
the strife in that little household broke out into open warfare, 
and two people, who loved each other, began to drift apart. 


But that is not the ee of the story. Joe Huntley 
told me that there were times during those tense days when he 


Tiel words, written by a little-known poet, describe a 


felt that the rift in their marriage could have mended. When 
he realized the futility of their differences. When he could 
have taken Ethel in his arms and forgotten the whole thing 


Gentlemen, where was there ever a temptation to evil—that 
came alone, that was not accompained by the temptation to do 
good? What cruelty is there anywhere that might not have 
been kindness? What obstinacy that did not melt a little 
and begin to relent? Goodness had tempted Joe Huntley, but 
he resisted and lost his most cherished possession—the only 
woman he had ever loved. Almost good—but not quite. What 
a tragedy that is in these difficult times. What a price we pay 
for being afraid. Afraid to voice the convictions in our hearts 
Afraid for the opinion of others. Afraid to leave our warm 
and sheltered place in the world, walled in by petty cowardice, 
and roofed over with layer upon layer of cherished littleness. 


Against this formidable foe, does goodness have anything 
to offer? Does virture entice us in any way? Yes, thank God, 
it does. It tempts us. Tempts us to be kind and generous. 
Tempts us to be sympathetic and sincere. Tempts us to leave 
the caves of refuge in which our souls are suffocating and go 
out—out where the sky of truth is over head. Out in the 
world of the honest and the real, where we can breath the 
clean, fresh air of moral courage. But, gentlemen, the tempta- 
tion to be good lasts but a fleeting moment. If we are to 
accept, it we must extend our hand quickly and grasping it 
firmly, draw it to our bossom lest it slip away once again. 


In the quiet of the evening 

Full darkness had come at last 

But I no longer sat in my room 

And recalled the events of the past. 

I looked eagerly now to the future 

For the chance to regain in some way 
The neglected and much needed something 
That could brighten my outlook each day. 
I asked the good Lord to forgive me 

And I promised :nyself that I would 
Never again be known to my friends. 

As the man who was almost good 
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